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Movie is the first art form to be developed during an 
age of universal education. As an effective medium for 
jublic entertainment, it has had life for some 30 years. 
rior to that, the movic had place as a showman’s peepshow 
at fairs and exhibitions. In the space of about 40 years 
t has grown to be an industry of front-rank size with a 
weekly audience of some 250 millions. And in that time, 
‘n almost every country in the world, there have been 
nade many thousands of films. Of these, who shall say 
iow many have been of value to modern civilization, or 
uttempt to define wherein lies that value ? 

Forty years do not comprise a tradition in the sense 


Yet, 


n a somewhat casual manner, a body of criticism has 


that literature, painting, or music have a tradition. 
yrown up round the cinema. The shelf of books and 
yeriodicals about the asthetics, the technical devices, the 
ndustrial growth, the trade statistics, the various types and 
styles and figures of the cinema, both past and present, gets 
onger cach year. The film is front-page news in modern 
‘ournalism. 

Despite its contradictions, most of us who have followed 
‘ritically the course of the movie will agree that, from an 
ustorical and aesthetic aspect, there are certain films and 
-ertain artists that are pre-eminent. ‘They deserve to be 
yut on record. 

l'rom a commercial, that is to say from a profit-making 
int of view, the executives of Wardour Street and Wall 
Street, of Berlin, Hollywood, Paris, Tokyo and Vienna, and 
ill the other centres of film-making, will recall only those 
ilms of the widest success. Those are the money-makers of 
he silent days, like Beau Geste and The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse ; and the great box-oflice sensations of this new 
age of sound and speech, like Sunny Side Up and Bengal 
~ancer, In terms of coin, a Singing Fool takes a place prior 
0 a Aameradschaft. 

In the pictorial survey of cinema which makes up this 
00k, both points of view have been met. 

Times without number, in books, magazines and lectures, 
t has been stressed that the cinema is a mechanical medium. 
tence its basis of manufacture must be economically sound. 
his fact, we know, has done more to influence the subjects 
nd styles of the cinema than the creative will power of 
hose craftsmen and technicians who have chosen the film 
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as their profession. As Seldes writes in his excellent book— 
‘The Movies and the Talkies °—‘“‘ Its existence depends 
upon a machine, and the people who have made colossal 
fortunes out of it have obviously ignored the nature and 
capacity of the machine they were working.” 

At the same time, there have been certain fields of 
the commercial story-film, such as comedy, fantasy and 
epic, where freedom to create within the limits of monied 
control has been greater than, say, in the sphere of tragedy. 
In the cinema of Europe and Amcrica, it is within these 
fields that we find most of the creative work in the story- 
film with its associations of the theatre and the novel. 

Only, I believe, in the Soviet Union might every field 
of cinema be developed to a degree of intellectual value 
fit to rank equal with the other arts. Only in a cinema 
based on cultural and social purpose should we find tragedy 
permitted to be tragedy without fear of commercial failure, 
should we find a sociological approach to modern problems 
without that extra quality which the executives of our film 
business call “ box-office.” 

Let us be quite clear about this matter of the film being 
an industry. None of us, I think, can object to this, 
because the root basis of the cinema is mechanical in 
character. Film production, distribution and exhibition 
must always be an industrial process. When the economic 
system which controls the industrial machine is based on 
profit, we find that the choice of subject-matter and the 
consideration of xsthetics are secondary concerns. 

It is not the industrial nature of the cinema which has 
held back development. On the contrary, there could have 
been little development without industrial progress. The 
virtues of sound, the devices of the camera in motion, the 
tricks of the laboratory and its complex machinery, none 
of these would have been possible without industrial process. 
It is the system of economics under which the product of 
the industry has been made which has held in check the 
creative power of its exponents. It is the vicious circle 
existing between producer and renter, renter and exhibitor, 
exhibitor and audience, governed by the motives of private 
enterprise, which has held back the esthetic progress of 
the film. These are considerations which apply mainly 


to the story-film. 


Outside the sphere of studios and stories, events of real 
importance have only occurred since the War. The last 
ten years have been the most interesting, as well as the 
most significant, in cinema’s brief history. 

In all fields of the non-fiction cinema—in education, 
journalism and public relations—the film has been given 
new meanings and new economic roots, thus aiding to some 
extent its exponents to escape from the strict demands of 
the balance-sheet. In travel, sport, civics, industrial 
process and scientific experiment, the film has found new 
worlds and new uses. Whereas, for the most part, the 
subjects and styles and stories of the commercial studio 
films have followed the same lines as those of the silent 
era, Cinema using reality for the purpose of public education 
has created a score of new styles and a richness of subject- 
matter, limited only by the powers of observation of its 
producers and the system of politics under which it is made. 

Compared with these fruitful branches of cinema, work 
in the experimental world of the avant-garde has been spas- 
modic. The relatively high cost of raw materials and 
equipment has retarded experiment. The amusing and 
often valuable work carried out in France by _ the 
avant-garde in silent days has no equivalent in sound. To 
some extent, the place of the avant-garde has been taken by 
the documentary movement. A new interest has also 
arisen in trick films of the cartoon, silhouette and puppet 
type from which there may be stimulating results. 

This survey of photographs cannot, I admit, convey 
much of what has been done in film technique. It tells 
nothing of those exciting virtues which spring from the 
film’s inherent capacity for showing motion. It cannot 
describe the special devices of camera and cutting-bench 
which have been used with such effect by its many brilliant 
producers. Nor can it record the imaginative results of 
the marriage between sight and sound. No real idea can 
be given of the art of the actor, of the rhythm which is the 
life blood of good movie; or of the imagery of sound and 
picture which lifts the work of a director from the common- 
place into the rare class. Experiments in colour, for 
what they are worth as yet, are again beyond its scope. 

Even if they are enlargements from the negative itself, 
“* still-photographs,”’ as photographs illustrating films are 
called, are unsatisfactory. But until there shall exist an 
efficient and reliable film repository, in which selection 
is based on esthetic value and not on mere historical or 
sentimental estimate, “ stills’ are all we have to give a 
pictorial summary of the cinema. Both the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York and the British Film Institute 
in London are establishing film libraries. We have yet 
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to learn on what basis their work is being conducted. 
The vital need for a record of cinema’s achievement and 
experiment is still unmet. 

In the meantime this book should, I believe, serve at 
least one useful purpose. It should remind us that cinema 
has built up a past and is every day building up a tradition. 
It should recall those figures in the movie world—pro- 
ducers, actors and cameramen-—whose creative powers 
have been given to this most ephemeral of all the arts 
except only broadcasting. More than this, it should 
remind the newcomers to cinema (there seem to be many) 
that to-day’s films are born out of yesterday’s. It should 
recall that the Chaplin of Modern Times has grown out of 
the Chaplin of Easy Street, who in turn grew out of the 
Chaplin of the Keystone one-reelers. A new generation 
of filmgoers, whose knowledge may include only a Korda, 
a Ginger Rogers or the Marx Brothers, may be educated 
to respect a David Wark Griffith, a Pauline Frederick or a 
Raymond Griffith. It may show that the early Soviet 
films were inspired by the American scrials of chase and 
adventure ; that a Cimarron came by way of a Big Trail 
through a Covered Wagon from the early Westerns reaching 
back to The Great Train Robbery. The roots of modern 
documentary may be traced back to NManook and the Kino- 
Kalendar. 

There is, however, bound to be criticism of the arrange- 
ment of the book. From an historical point of view, the 
easiest way would have been to have divided the world’s 
cinema into nationalities. But this sort of thing has been 
done before and does not present a good summary. It 
does not reveal, for example, the cycles of subject-matter 
which are so typical of commercial cinema. Nor does it 
present so clearly the full scope of subjects, the kinds of 
story and theme, as does the method here used. 

The chief objection to the present method is the difficulty 
of classification. It is impossible to avoid the overlap 
which occurs between section and section, from slapstick 
into fantasy, from historical record into romantic costume. 
Of all, drama was the most serious problem, with its need 
for distinction between mere personal drama, observed 
from a psychological point of view, and drama in which 
persons and events are related to their environment and 
approached from a sociological aspect. As in so much of 
cinema, the real distinction lies in the purpose of the 
director, which again is guided by the ideology of the 
society in which he lives and works. 

All movie is a matter of contradiction. 
good. Contradictions provoke discussion. 
discussion that movie will progress. 


That is to the 
It is by 





No simple definition of a good film is possible but, from 
any survey of cinema, it is clear that the basis of all good 
films is movement. From motion arises the visual illusion 
of the movie. But, at root, the film’s expression of move- 
ment is in itself an illusion caused by the interplay of 
static images. 

The cinema's faculty for visual illustration in motion, 
together with its appeal to people of every nation and of 
every degree of intelligence, has inevitably caused it to 
be used most as a medium for telling stories. Yet fiction 
was not the first use to which movie was put. The pioneer 
efforts of Edison, Lumicére, Paul and Friese-Greene, which 
have been the subject of so much celebration, were directed 
to reproducing the actual, to showing a record of prize- 
fights, funerals and everyday events. From 1895 until 
1903, for eight years, the camera and the projector were 
used to present reality, until the trick devices of the camera 
suggested that its unreal properties might provoke greater 
incredulity than a magician on the stage. Two tendencies 
became clear early in the movie. One led to fantasy ; the 
other to fact. Both would have ended in the movie’s col- 
lapse if, in 1903, a story had not been introduced. 

From The Great Train Robbery until the years just prior 
to the film trade’s adoption of sound and speech, the future 
of the story-film was secure. Films of fact became films 
of record in the news-reel. Films of fantasy, after a brief 
phase of ingenious trickery pursued by Méli¢s, developed 
into slapstick comedy. Between the two lies the great mass 
of story-films -- romantic comedies, personal dramas, comic 
melodramas, costume spectacles, serials and Westerns. 
The film, in fact, became the popular medium for story- 
telling and it was soon discovered that there was a vast 
market for this kind of inexpensive and comfortable 
entertainment. No criticism of subject matter was offered 
by the audience. As Seldes so aptly puts it: ‘“‘ They pre- 
ferred a good show to a poor one ; but their number was 
so vast, they risked so little time for money when they 
went into a movie house, they so obviously would rather 
see a poor movie than none at all, that they sent rivers of 
gold into the banks of the producers.” As a result, pro- 
ducers commissioned more movies of the type that seemed 
most popular. The vicious circle between audience, 
exhibitor, renter and producer, was begun. 

Fiction in every form, borrowed from the novel and the 
stage, extending from romance to tragedy, from knock- 
about slapstick to sophisticated bedroom comedy, has been 
the subject of at least go per cent of the world’s cinema 
output. In go years of film production, with the exception 
of the last 15 years in Russia, not a single story-film has 
been made without the anticipation of profit on capital 
outlay, 

Entertainment has been the label with which the film 
manufacturers, and the banks and the insurance com- 
panies behind them, have described their aim. Politically 
and socially, entertainment has been understood to mean 
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the transformation of familiar surroundings and their 
everyday inhabitants into exaggerated semblances of 
themselves, the suggestion that ideals are more important 
than material facts, and the prevention of the working popu- 
lation of the world from realising that it was being exploited 
at the expense of a selected minority. Even in America, 
the Western film was based on a myth. The appeal of the 
non-existent Wild West was founded on the fictitious figure 
of Buffalo Bill. 

A recent analysis undertaken by Mr. H. James Forman 
(for the Payne Trust in America) shows that, in an investi- 
gation of 115 films, 33 per cent of the heroines, 34 per cent 
of the villains, and 63 per cent of the villainesses were 
either wealthy or in the class of millionaires. The poor 
amounted to 5 per cent only. The most popular occu- 
pation of the characters depicted was described as 
“independence.” ‘‘ Were the population of the United 
States,” writes Mr. Forman, “ the population of the world 
itself, so arranged and distributed, there would be no 
farming, no manufacturing, almost no industry, no vital 
statistics (except murders), no economic problems and no 
economics.” So much for the reality of everyday existence 
as represented by the movies. 

Where the cinema has overcome these limits imposed 
by private enterprise, it has been the result of individuals 
fighting against the system controlling production resources. 
In fact, the case-book of creative cinema is the story of 
the fight between the individual and private enterprise. 
Where concessions have been obtained, there good cinema 
has been the outcome. 

Lubitsch, Clair, Pabst, Milestone, Vigo, Flaherty 
and a dozen other creative minds have each waged their 
personal fight against the speculators. At times, subsidy 
has made possible a phase of creative cinema, such as that 
known as the German “ golden period.” At others, 
careful balance between popular appeal and creative 
purpose has resulted in partly successful output ; as, for 
example, the school of slapstick comedy and the genre 
films of American social comedy. In three branches of the 
story-film has this been found possible—in comedy, fantasy 
and epic. And in each of these it has been the study of 
materials that has resulted in good movie. 

At the same time, it is important to note that as movie 
has grown in size, so it has lost in quality. The two-reeler, 
whether comedy or melodrama, demanded action and 
tempo. The modern seven or eight-reeler merely elaborates 
the same plots and the same characters. Everything 
valuable in cinema has been the outcome of analysis of the 
materials of movie—from Griffith’s discovery of parallel 
action to create climactic effect, through to the German’s 
use of moving camera, to the Soviet’s analysis of the film 
strip and to the imaginative use of sound in British docu- 
mentary to illumine the visuals. From the first serials and 
one-reel comedies to the higher realms of epic, it is the 
understanding of the material which has made stories live. 


I. ADVENTURE 


Cinema’s power to express movement has made stories 
of physical risk, chase and rescue, most suitable material 
for movie. After its first use for reproducing current events 
—troop parades and prize fights—and for creating unreal 
effect—in the magic of camera tricks—cinema neared a 
full stop. The Great Train Robbery, the first film to have 
a story, saved it from extinction. That was in 1903. Films 
of this type, half-reelers, built up cinema’s great audience. 
The camera’s capacity for showing action encouraged the 
skill of the story-writer. Parallel development of two 
events at once, last-minute rescues as the penultimate 
climax, grew out of the need for action. The influence 
of D. W. Griffith in pre-War movie was important. 

After the early Westerns, 1913 saw the first serial picture, 
The Adventures of Kathlyn, to be followed by The Perils of 
Pauline and The Exploits of Elaine. They were universal 
in appeal. They had no use for acting or characterisation. 
Their plots were simple and swift in development. They 
were real movie, if sometimes stunt-movie. They had little 
to do with the stage or reality. In later years, during the 
War and after, films of melodrama and adventure were 
still the best movies of the story-film. With wider markets, 
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more money was at hand. Thus the melodrama grew 
more extravagant, the odds heavier, and companies went 
further afield in the search for new thrills. But the same 
fundamental elements were kept. Better technique, clearer 
photography and bigger financial backing have not 
affected the bones of the movie story. They have added 
only technical polish to the rough edges of the pre-War 
one-reeler and serial picture. The city gunman has replaced 
the desert horse-thief. State police have ousted the local 
sheriff. Scientific detection has succeeded natural suspicion. 
For a while dialogue held up the pace. There was speech 
but not action. But this check was brief. Action forced 
the spoken word into the background, except where it was 
of value in the psychological approach to crime of a 
Fritz Lang or a Rowland Brown. 

In this section is the work of some of cinema’s best minds 
—Miailestone, Fleming, Ford, Capra, Howard, Hitchcock, 
Sternberg, Hawks, Vidor and others ; while it was the early 
American movie of chase, particularly serials, that had 
most influence on the Soviets—on Kuleshov, Eisenstein 
and Pudovkin—whose stories, although born of political 
revolt, were melodramatic in character. 


(1) EARLY FILMS AND SERIALS 





oe. 1912 THE MILLION DOLLAR MYSTERY 
American With Marguerite Snow and Donald Gallaher 





American 


1912 TITLE UNKNOWN 


Vitagraph One-Reeler with Norma Talmadge and 
Antonio Moreno 


1915 RAGS 
Daniel Frohman (Famous-Players) with Mary Pickford 


GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY American Edwin 5S. Porter (Edison). The first story-film 


1914 THE DIAMOND FROM THE SKY William D. Taylor (Flying A) 
American The longest serial, with Charlotte Burton 
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1917 THE PROJECT OF ENGINEER PRAIT Soviet 1918 WOLVES OF KULTUR American 
Lev Kuleshov (Khanzhonkov) With Theda Bara. Episode 3: Trapping the Traitors 





ce. 1915 BLUE PEARLS American 1917 DOUBLE CROSSED American 
With Edith Hallion With Pauline Frederick (Famous Players) 





1923 THE RIDDLE OF THE RANGE American 1923 PLUNDER American 
Ernest Warde (Pathe) with Ruth Roland George B., Seitz (Pathe) with Pear] White 
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WESTERNS : 


outcome of the myth of the Wild West, the Western 
_was the backbone of movie in the immediate pre-War 
First in one-reelers, then in serials, later in features, 
movies of speed and action in the out-of-doors 
anticised the pioneer spirit of America which found 
hero in Buffalo Bill. Many of them used the same 
_ or the same horse or dog in film after film, set in 
ple plots that required one element—-movement. They 
natural scenery, not for its own sake, but because 
n demanded cafions over which villains might be 
an, and cattle which might be stampeded. Directness of 
90se kept technique to honest cinematic style. Acting 
aperfluous. Many directors, who were later to find 
gnition in the studios, gained experience in making 
films—among them King Baggott, William K. c 
vard, King Vidor and Thomas Ince. 
time, and by chance, epic subjects came to be used, 
~ on the simple theme of Man against Nature. From 
Western, melodrama grew into stories of national 
feavour. Cruze’s The Covered Wagon and Ford’s The 
Horse were milestones in cinema. With sound, 
histicated technique robbed the Western of much of 
implicity. Only The Virginian and Hell’s Heroes retained 
original humble virtues. In others, Hollywood’s belief 
}quantity rather than quality redoubled the crowd 
nes, heightened the hazards. The primitive atmo- 
of the Westerns was shattered. Here are many 
nes we know—William 8S. Hart, Tom Mix, William 
fnum, Hoot Gibson, Buck Jones, Tim McCoy, while 
' Fairbanks and Wallace Reid made Westerns. 








(a) 1913° THE SPOILERS American Colin 
Campbell (Selig) with William Farnum 


(b) 1918 THE SQUAWMAN American Cecil B. De 
Mille (Famous Players) with Katherine MacDonald 


(c) 1919 THE LAST OF THE DUANES American 
J. Gordon Edwards (Fox) with William Farnum 


(d) 1919 THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS American 
(Famous Players) with Wallace Reid 


(e) 1921 THE MARK OF ZORRO American Fred 
b Niblo (United Artists) with Douglas Fairbanks 
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1919 WAGON TRACKS American 1922 TRAVELLIN’ ON American! 
Thos. H. Ince (Artcraft) with William S Hart Lambert Hillyer (Famous-Players) with William S. Har? 





1921 THE TEXAN American 1922 WHITE OAK America ° 
Lynn Reynolds (Fox) with Tom Mix Lambert Hillyer (Famous-Players) with William S. Har’ 





1927 WHITE GOLD American 1928 THE BRANDED SOMBRERO Americ® 
William K. Howard (P.D.C.) with George Bancroft Lambert Hillyer (Fox) with Buck Jones 
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IRON HORSE American John Ford (Fox) 


King Baggott (United Artists) with William S. Hart 
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1929 THE BIG TRAIL American 1930 HELL'S HEROES American 


Raoul Walsh (Fox) William Wyler (Universal) with Raymond Hatton, 
Fred Kohler and Charles Bickford 


a een Pe 





1929 THE VIRGINIAN American 1929 THE BIG TRAIL American 
Victor Fleming alert with Walter Raoul Walsh (Fox) 
uston 


: 
: 
' 





1930 BILLIE THE KID American 1930 THE SPOILERS American 
King Vidor (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) Edwin Carewe and David Burton (Paramount) 


Pad 
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jo32 RIDING TORNADO American 1932 THE LOCAL BAD MAN American 
Ross Lederman (Columbia) with Tim McCoy Otto Brewer (United Artists) with Hoot Gibson 





i932 THE RIDER OF DEATH VALLEY American 1933 FIDDLIN’ BUCKAROO 
Albert Rogell (Universal) with Tom Mix American Ken Maynard (Universal) 





932 HIDDEN GOLD American 1933 TERROR TRAIL | 
Arthur Rosson (Universal) with Tom Mix Armand Schaeffer (Universal) with Tom Mix 
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(3) CRIME & GANGSTER 


In many respects, the movies of crime grew out of the 
Westerns, although motives of murder, theft and police 
chase were often the basis of serials. Crime films of 
detection and pursuit were frequent products of the War 
period, but it is in Germany that we find the first serious 
approach to such subjects. Fritz Lang’s Dr. Mabuse, 
widely shown in Europe just after the War, combined 
skilled film technique with melodrama of the Eugéne Sue 
and Fantémas kind. For many years it was unequalled 
as a police drama. Russia made several of this type of 
film, Kuleshov’s Death Ray being outstanding. In Germany, 
also, Pabst concealed the social theme of Jeanne Ney in 
a network of jewel theft and murder. Lang again took up 
the method, making in succession The Spy, M, and another 
Mabuse film, which were copied with less success in Britain. 

In the meantime, the gangster problem had become of 
front-page value in America. Starting with The Racket 
and Underworld, Hollywood opened a cycle of crime films, 
many of which were brilliantly produced. Again, at root, 
they depended upon action. They were built round 
objects of speed—automobiles, machine-guns, airplanes. 
Their subject was violence. Murder and arrest, trial and 
execution were their events. Their growing point was 
from actuality, from a vital social problem which held 
America in its grip. But, unlike the earlier melodramas, 
there was room for characterisation. Cagney, Robinson, 
Raft, Gable, each made psychological studies of the 
hoodlum mind. 

Dialogue saw a fresh cycle emerge of better pictures by 
many first-rate directors, among whom Rowland Brown, 
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1924 THE DEATH RAY Soviet 


Lev Kuleshov (Goskino) with Khokhlova 


William K. Howard, Lewis Milestone and Alfred Green 
were pre-eminent. Sociologically, these films were a 
fitting comment on America’s post-War history. The 
gangster, as portrayed by Cagney or Muni, was glorified ; 
the position to be reversed three years later when Cagney 
plays policeman and gangster methods are backed-up by 
official authority. It was the gangster film which put 
dialogue in its place. Quick Millions brought a new speed 
of continuity to the screen. The Front Page had dialogue 
from the journalistic experience of Hecht and MacArthur 
which combined speed with wit. As in the novel, crime 
has played a big part in cinema subject-matter. Its pace 
has influenced film technique. 


1922 aaah 
MABUSE Germs! 


Fritz Lang 

(Decla-Bioskop) 
with Klein-Roog® 
and Alfred Abe! 
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724 THE DEVIL'S WHEEL Soviet 
‘ozintsev and Trauberg (Sevzapkino) with Gerassimov 





1926 MISS MEND Soviet 
Otsep (Mezhrabpom-Russ) 





927 UNDERWORLD American 1928 FORGOTTEN FACES American 
Josef von Sternberg (Paramount) with George Bancroft Victor Schertzinger a ts eae William Powell 





ae eee G. W. Pabst (Ufa) with Brigitte Helm and Fritz Rasp 


Lewis Milestone (Paramount) with Thomas Meighan 
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1931 TRANSATLANTIC American TRANSATLANTIC American 
William K. Howard (Fox) with Edmund Lowe William K. Howard (Fox) with Edmund Lowe 


1926 THE SPY German Fritz Lang (Ufa) with Klein-Rogge 
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1930 THE BIG HOUSE American 
George Hill (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with Wallace Beery 





‘a ievioan 1929 BLACKMAIL British 


1930 THE BIG HOUSE 
Alfred Hitchcock (B.I.P.) with Annie Ondra 


George Hill (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with Wallace Beery 
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1931 THE FRONT PAGE American 


Lewis Milestone (United Artists) with Adolphe Menjou 
and Pat O’Brien 


1931 THE PUBLIC ENEMY American 
William Wellman (Warners) with James Cagney 


1931 QUICK MILLIONS American 
Rolland Brown (Fox) with Spencer Tracy 


1931 SMART MONEY American 


Alfred Green (Warners) with Edward Robinson 
and James Cagney 
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1931 THE PUBLIC ENEMY American William Wellman (Warners) with James Cagney 





1931 CITY STREETS American 
Rouben Mamoulian (Paramount) with Sylvia Sydney 
and Gary Cooper 


1932 SCARFACE American Howard Hawks (United Artists) with Paul Muni 
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1933 ROME EXPRESS British 1934 THE THIN MAN American 
Walter Forde (Gaumont British) with Conrad Veidt W. 5S. Van Dyke (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with 


1932 **M*"’ German Fritz Lang (Nerofilm) with Peter Lorre 
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1934 THE LAST WILL OF DR. MABUSE German Fritz Lang (Nerofilm) with Klein-Rogge 





1936 THE SECRET AGENT British 
Alfred Hitchcock (Gaumont British) with Peter Lorré 





1935 G MEN American 
William Keighley (Warners) with James Cagney 
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(4) ADVENTURE IN 
DISTANT LANDS 


The desire to see foreign countries, especially when 
linked with risk and unknown danger, is a common escape 
from everyday experience. Cinema can satisfy that popular 
demand better than any other medium. Fake adventures 
took an early place in films, such as The Adventures of 
Dr. Cook in the Arctic and the fantasy experiments of Georges 
Méli¢s. They were soon to assume big proportions, 
requiring expeditions to be sent to Central Africa, to the 
South Seas, to Malaya, and to the two Poles. Some, of 
course, were convincingly made in the surroundings of 
Hollywood. 

But, to give them their due, the American movie 
magnates have not shirked from sending their units round 
the world. A year in Africa gave us Trader Horn. Special 
backgrounds were made on the spot for Bengal Lancer. 
Mostly these films fail by imposing their stories on to their 
surroundings, instead of the story being found in the 
location. But then their object is sensation, even to the 
extent of fantasy, reaching limits only in the crazy world 
of King Kong or the crudities of Sanders of the River. 
Included in this section are films set against a background 
of the American services ; slickly done with an eye to 
propaganda, as in the movies of the air force and the navy. 
More valuable, yet still relying on sensation for appeal, 
were the Alpine films of Dr. Fanck, finely shot and offering 
relief from the stuffy interior of the studio. These films 


of escape, with their puppet characters and fake thrills, 
offer obvious comparison with the more purposeful aims 
of the documentary school. 
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1928 WHITE SHADOWS IN THE SOUTH SEAS American 
W. S. Van Dyke (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


1926 BEAU GESTE American 
(Paramount) with Ronald Colman 


Herbert Brenon 


1928 THE LOST PATROL British Walter Summers 
(British Instructional) with Cyril MacLaglen. 


1928 TRADER HORN American WW. S. Van Dyke 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


1929 TABU American Murnau and Flaherty (Paramount) 
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1933 BENEATH THE SEAS American 
Albert Rogell (Columbia) with Fay Wray 





1931 DIRIGIBLE American 
Frank Capra (Columbia) with Jack Holt 
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1929 WHITE HELL OF PITZ PALU German Arnold Fanck (Aafa) with Leni Riefenstahl 
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934 BENGAL LANCER American 1933 SON OF KONG Bmerican 
Henry Hathaway (Paramount) with Gary Cooper Ernest Schoedsack (Radio) 





929 THE DEVIL BEAR American 1933 s.0.8. ICEBERG American 
Louis Chaudet (Thunder Bay Films) Tay Garnett (Universal) 





935 SANDERS OF THE RIVER British 1935 HERE COMES THE NAVY # £=American 
Zolten Korda (London Films) with Paul Robeson Lloyd Bacon (Warners) with James Cagney 
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(5) WAR FILMS 


It was inevitable that the spectacle and horror of warfare 
should be used for melodramatic purpose in the movies. 
The barbaric thrill provided by modern methods of 
war is too exciting to be dampened by a pacifist message. 
Box-office appeal demands only that romance should 
play its part. No film in this section was made with 
sincerity at heart. In no film was the atmosphere recon- 
structed in a genuine attempt to show the brutality, the 
absurdity or the selfishness of war. It was all good 
movie material, romanticising the heroic glamour of war 
in the interests of the box-office. Here fakery reaches a 
brilliant climax. The air scenes of Hell’s Angels, to obtain 
which men were killed, and the submarine scenes of films 
like Hell Below and Men Without Women are among the 
most exciting episodes which have been thrown on the 
screen. But they were spectacle for its own sake. The 
theme, if any, was scarcely in the interests of the common 
people. To reach war films of an important kind we need 
to proceed to the sociological section of the story-film, 
where the socially-conscious minds of men like Pabst, 
Dovjenko and Milestone have used cinema to great 
pacifist purpose. 


1926 WHAT PRICE GLORY? American Raoul Walsh 
(Fox) with Phyllis Haver 


1926 THE BIG PARADE American King Vidor (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer) 
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1921 FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE American 
Rex Ingram (Metro) with Rudolph Valentino 
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1930 HELL’S ANGELS American Luther Reed 
(United Artists) 





1927 WINGS American William Wellman 
(Paramount) 








1932 MORGENROT German Gustav Uckicky (Ufa) 
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a2. COMEDY 


In comedy, and to a lesser extent in epic and fantasy, 
the artist has been freer to create than in other kinds of 
film. With humour, and then only up to the point of 
satire, it has been possible to widen the limits imposed by 
private enterprise and to develop cinema along logical 
lines. It is significant that the one big figure of the 
American cinema is a comedian. But even Chaplin has had 
to bow to censorship when he has touched upon issues 
affecting the ruling system. In all countries, however, 
comedy has been developed more fully than tragedy. 
The Chaplins, Keatons, Raymond Griffiths, have had 
more freedom than the serious masters of cinema. 
As a result, their work stands the test of time. A War- 
time Chaplin comedy is still brilliant to-day, whereas 
serious movies of that time are mostly museum pieces. 


(1) SLAPSTICK 


Genuine slapstick has always been imbecile in con- 
ception and with genuine slapstick the name of Keystone is 
inseparable. Although there were many slapstick comedies 
in pre-War days that were not made by Mack Sennett 
under the trade-label of Keystone, those by Sennett were 
the only ones which were funny. Most important of all, 
they were funny to the multitude. They were, perhaps, 
crude and vulgar in their knockabout action, but they 
provoked the primal belly-laugh. Slapstick was born in 
a period of smug politeness, when humour in the theatre 
was supplied by witty dialogue and the bodies of human 
beings were things which, in themselves, could not be 
funny. The Keystones of 1912 cut right across this gentility. 
They exploited the simple comedy of a man sitting on his 
own hat. In many ways they held close to fantasy. You 
fell over a precipice and picked yourself up unhurt. 
Automobiles went three times faster than in real life. In 
this respect, their crazy fantasy offered escape from reality. 

From slapstick arose Chaplin, his first films being for 
Keystone directed by Mack Sennett. But there was a 


1911 





1910-15 


JOHN BUNNY American 


in his popular role, Captain Barnacle 
(Vitagraph) 


With comedy, as with Westerns and serials, action has 
largely dominated the field. Hence we find most comedies, 
especially American, are technically excellent. The cutting 
of a Laurel and Hardy two-reeler is usually admirable 
because it has been done with one object in view—action. 
Timing, an elementary factor of all comedy, both of 
acting, dialogue and editing, is beyond reproach in all 
movies made by the important comedians. In comedy 
we find cinema making its widest possible appeal and, 
because of the resultant commercial value, we find cinema 
at its best from the point of view of the creative artist. 
But comedy in its more refined forms, in social comment 
and satirical approach, at once touches the sensitivity of 
its sponsors. Once the thin ice of respectability is broken, 
there is short shrift for the satirist in cinema. 


difference between Chaplin and the other knockabout 
figures. Chaplin himself was creative. From the beginning, 
he had the ability to make things live on the screen by 
his grasp of the penetrative powers of the movie camera. 

Of the others—Lloyd, Keaton, Griffith, Langdon—none 
has relied on creative faculty. They were seldom funny 
in themselves. Their comedy was not pure slapstick, but 
a modified, more sophisticated form of Keystone. Not until 
we come to the Marx Brothers’ crazy imbecility do we again 
find comedy of the slapstick kind. But here action and 
physical effects have been supplemented by words. Reality 
is split sideways by fantastic invention, so skilfully inter- 
spersed with pointed reference to the foibles of modern society 
that the comedians become a menace to its peaceful ordering. 

In slapstick, too, is included the work of John Bunny, 
who from 1910-15 was the first accredited “star.” His 
films were social comedies, but his humour rested chiefly 
on his physical appearance. Nor must we forget the 
isolated examples of slapstick methods by the French 
experimentalists, most interesting of whom was Cavalcanti. 


THE NEW STENOGRAPHER American 
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1913 GOODNESS GRACIOUS American 1914 TILLIE’S PUNCTURED ROMANCE American 
James Young: with Clara Kimball Young and Mack Sennett (Keystone) with Marie Dressler and 
Sydney Drew Charlie Chaplin 





c. 1915 [TITLE UNKNOWN] American c. 1917 RIP AND STITCH, TAILORS American 
Mack Sennett: with Polly Moran and Ben Turpin Mack Sennett (Paramount) with Marie Prevost 





oe. 1917 SRLOME v. SHENANDOAH American c. 1917 GEE WHIZ American 
Mack Sennett: with Phyllis Haver and Charlie Murray Mack Sennett: with Charlie Murray and 
Harriet Hammond 
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1915 A NIGHT OUT American 1917 THE CURE Americ 
Charlie Chaplin (Essanay) Charlie Chaplin (Mutual) 





1916 THE IMMIGRANT American 1915 CARMEN American 
Charlie Chaplin (Essanay) Charlie Chaplin (Essanay) 





1915 HIS NEW JOB American 1918 A DOG'S LIFE 
Charlie Chaplin (Essanay) Charlie Chaplin (First National) 
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1922 GRANDMA'S BOY American 


1922 [BATHING BELLE COMEDY] American 
Fred Newmayer (Pathé) with Harold Lloyd 


Mack Sennett (Paramount) 
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1923 WHY WORRY ? American 1924 HOT WATER American 
Fred Newmayer (Pathé) with Harold Lloyd Fred Newmayer (Pathé) with Harold Lloyd 





e 


1923 OUR HOSPITALITY American : 
Jack Blystone (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with 1921 MY WIFE'S RELATIONS American 
uster Keaton With Buster Keaton 
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1925 THE GOLD RUSH American Charlie Chaplin and Mack Swain (United Artists) 
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American 1928 SPEEDY American 
Clyde Bruckman (Paramount) with Harold Lloyd 


1925 GO WEST 
Buster Keaton (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
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1928 BLUEBOTTLES British 


1928 YOU'D BE SURPRISED British 
Ivor Montagu (Triangle) with Elsa Lanchester 


Walter Forde (Nettlefold) 





1931 GOOD SOLDIER SCHWEIK Czech 1933 AS GOD IS ONE, MY WORD IS ONE Turkish 
Mac Fric (Gloriafilm) Ertogroul Muhsin (Ipek Film) 
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1926 THE GENERAL American Buster Keaton (United Artists) 
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192z HE’S A PRINCE American Raymond Criffith (Paramount) 
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MILLION DOLLAR LEGS American 1932-36 THE MARX BROTHERS American 
Eddie Cline (Paramount) with W. C. Fields (Paramount and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 


1932 BUSY BODIES American 
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1932 PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES American 1928 BIG BUSINESS American 


Hal Roach (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with Hal Roach (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with 
Laurel and Hardy Laure] and Hardy 





1932 JACK’S THE BOY British 1933 INTERNATIONAL HOUSE American 


Walter Forde (Gaumont British) with Jack Hulbert Edward Sutherland (Paramount) with W. C. Fields 
and Cicely Courtneidge 





1938 K NIGHT AT THE OPERA American 1936 MODERN TIMES 
The Marx Brothers (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) Charlie Chaplin (United Artists) 
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(2) COMEDY OF MANNERS 


With the exception of drama, social comedies probably 
represent more variety of style than any other kind of 
story-film. As in slapstick, America is again predominant, 
although Lubitsch, the leading exponent in this school, is 
a foreign importation. The first real social comedies were 
those made in pre-War days by the popular Mr. and Mrs. 
Sydney Drew, one-reelers which were based on the familiar 
formula of marital misunderstanding and intrigue. The 
Drews went, but the formula, adapted from theatrical 
example, stayed. It gave rise to one other school, the 
Christie comedies, and to a large number of individual 
attempts by such directors as Chaplin, Stroheim, Lubitsch 
and Vidor. For background, the novelette conception of 
so-called society usually marked the limit. The characters 
were upper middle-class husbands, wives and lovers with 
unlimited supplies of money and who lived in ignorance 
of the social problems of the world. 

Chaplin’s Woman of Paris first lifted this kind of film to 
a higher plane, by bringing to bear a cynical approach 
which exposed and not merely described its characters. In 
The Marriage Circle Lubitsch brought sarcasm into the 
picture. From these two examples, there grew up a prolific 
output of social comedies in America, many of which were 
quite brilliant in style if of small permanent value. 
Along different lines, fantasy also entered into this section 
of comedy, the fantasy of the commonplace, as in Cruze’s 
two films, Beggar on Horseback and The Goose Hangs High, 
and in James Horne’s little-known film The Crutse of the 


Jaspar B. 


With the coming of sound and the possibilities of speech, 
the social comedy saw a revival in the hands of such men 
as Leo McCarey and the late Lowell Sherman; and, in 
another line, with the comedies of topical event like Alfred 
Green’s fast-moving Jt’s Tough to be Famous and Union 
Depot, which in many ways represent recent Amcrican 
cinema at its best. Europe, also, saw the exploitation of 
this kind of film although production was by no means 
so consistently good as that of Hollywood. Films like 
Room’s Bed and Sofa and Barnet’s Girl with the Hat Box 
indicated a promising school of Soviet comedy, which has 
since been developed into satire by the brilliant work of 
Medvedkin. In Germany, Murnau’s adaptation of 
Moliére’s TYartuffe falls into the purest form of comedy of 
manners. In France, René Clair modified his satirical 
attitude and produced a charming social comedy in Sous 
les Toits de Paris, which gained him international fame. 
This has been followed more recently by such examples 
of typical French humour as Deschamps’ The Virtuous 
Isidore. With the exception of farce, as interpreted by the 
Tom Walls-Ralph Lynn team, England has scarcely at- 
tempted the social comedy. Clair has tried to relate 
his methods of treating humour with the luxurious pro- 
duction facilities of the new English-Hollywood in The 
Ghost Goes West but, in so doing, has lost his personality. 


(a) 19127 WHOSE WIFE? American Al Christie (Christie 
Comedies) with Billy Mason and Dorothy Dane 


(b) 1920 BACK FROM THE FRONT American Al Christie 
(Christie Comedies) with Laura la Plante and Bobbie Vernon 


(c) 1923 BLUEBEARD’S EIGHTH WIFE American Sam 
Wood (Famous Players) with Gloria Swanson 


(4) 1923 THE CIGARETTE GIRL OF MOSSELPROM 
Soviet Zheliabuzhsky (Mezhrabpom-Russ) 
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1925 CHESS FEVER Soviet 1927 THE GIRL WITH THE HAT BOX _ Soviet 
Pudovkin (Mezhrabpom-Russ) Boris Barnet (Mezhrabpom-Russ) 





1927 BED AND SOFA Soviet 
1925 TARTUFFE German Alexander Room (Sovkino) with Vladimir Fogel and 
F. W. Murnau (Ufa) with Emil Jannings Nikolai Batalov 





1927 SERENADE American 
1926 THE CRUISE OF THE JASPAR B American H. D'Abbadie D’Arrast (Paramount) with 
James W. Horne (P.D.C.) with Rod la Rocque Adolphe Menjou 
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1928 THE POLITIC FLAPPER American 


King Vidor (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with 
Marion Davies 


Right: 1927 WOLF’S CLOTHING American 
Ruth (Warners) with Rod la Rocque 


1929 SOUS LES TOITS DE PARIS René Clair (Tobis) 
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SAT 





1930 MONTE CARLO American 
Ernst Lubitsch (Paramount) with Jeanette Macdonald 





1933 SHE DONE HIM WRONG = American 
Lowell Sherman (Paramount) with Mae Wesi 





1932 MONEY OR YOUR LIFE Czech 
Jindrich Honzl (Lloydfilm) 





1931 EMIL AND THE DETECTIVES German Gerhard Lamprecht (Ufa) 
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1932 IT’S TOUGH TO BE FAMOUS American 
1932 IF I HAD A MILLION £American Alfred E. Green (First National) with 
Several Directors (Paramount) with W. C. Fields Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 





1934 A CUP OF KINDNESS British 
1932 THE VIRTUOUS ISIDORE =—s French Tom Walls (Gaumont British) with Ralph Lynn 
Bernard Deschamps (Comptoir Frangais) and Robertson Hare 





1935 RUGGLES OF RED GAP American 1935 THE GHOST GOES WEST British 
Leo McCarey (Paramount) with Charles Laughton René Clair (London Films) with Robert Donat 
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(3) SATIRE 


Beneath satire must lie a purpose other than that of 
just humour. Into this third section of comedy there 
have been placed only those films behind the comedy of 
which there has lain serious comment. For the most part, 
they are isolated examples of individual directors’ work, 
reaching the screen more by chance than by permission 
of their financial sponsors. Each film in this class represents 
an attempt to pillory certain sections of society or certain 
aspects of politics or commerce. With Lubitsch, we find 
an insistent sarcastic attack on the etiquette and conduct 
of a dying monarchial system, brilliantly satirised in the 
Ruritanian atmosphere of Forbidden Paradise, less skilfully 
done in The Love Parade. With Clair, there is first a satire 
of French provincial bourgeois life in The Italian Straw Hat, 
reckoned by many as his best film, and later a cynical 
treatment of mass-production and its relation to the 
individual in A Nous la Liberté. Politics were the aim of 
the satirical approach in Feyder’s Les Nouveaux Messieurs, 
so biting that for a long time the film was forbidden 
exhibition in its country of origin. The social bitterness 
expressed in Pabst’s Dreigroschenoper also involved censorship 
in at least three countries. In Aznerica, satire has best 
been used in the films exposing the methods of the movie 
industry itself, brilliantly done in Fleming’s Blonde Bombshell, 
less skilfully in the theatrical Once in a Lifetime and What 
Price Hollywood? Political purpose has, of course, given 
greater opportunity for satire in Soviet Russia than 
elsewhere. Barnet’s Bordertown, Protazanov’s Festival of 
St. Jorgen, Medvedkin’s The Snatchers and Alexandrov’s 
Jazz Comedy, each used movie to expose, to deride and to 
pillory the anomalies of the capitalist world. 
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1924 FORBIDDEN PARADISE American = Ernst 
Lubitsch (Paramount) with Pola Negri 





1924 FORBIDDEN PARADISE American = Ernst 
Lubitsch (Paramount) with Pola Negri 
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1928 LES NOUVEAUX MESSIEURS French 
Jacques Feyder (Albatros-Sequana) with Albert Préjean 








1928 LES DEUX TIMIDES | French 
René Clair (Albatros-Sequana) 





1930 THE LOVE PARADE American 
Ernst Lubitsch (Paramount) with Maurice Chevalier 





1931 LE MILLION French 
René Clair (Tobis) 





1930 THE FESTIVAL OF 8T. JORGEN Soviet 
Protazanov (Mezhrabpom-Film) 
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1931 DREIGROSCHENOPER German 1931 A NOUS LA LIBERTE French 
G. W. Pabst (Nerofilm) with Rudolf Forster René Clair (Tobis) 





1932 TIT Soviet 
Medvedkin (Kino-Train) 





1933 BLONDE BOMBSHELL Americ 
Victor Fleming (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with 
‘Jean Harlow 
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1933 ORDERS IS ORDERS British 1934 LE DERNIER MILLIARDAIRE French 
Walter Forde (Gaumont British) Rene Clair (Pathé-Nathan) 





1934 PETT AND POTT British 1933 BORDERLAND Soviet 
Alb. Cavalcanti (G.P.O. Film Unit) Boris Barnet (Mezhrabpom-Film) 





1935 JAZZ COMEDY Soviet 1935 THE SNATCHERS Soviet 
Grigor Alexandrov (Sovkino) Medvedkin (Mosfilm) 
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3. ROMANCE 


When we consider that cinema is the biggest medium 
of popular entertainment and that our educative system 
teaches its pupils to regard the arts as an escape from the 
everyday world, it is not surprising that romance, in the 
cheapest meaning of the word, should provide one of the 
largest sources of subject-matter for the movie. The appeal 
of successful sex-union, the ambition to possess expensive 
clothes and comfortable surroundings, the success of ideals 
and the triumph of honesty over wickedness, of purity 
over vice, these can be convincingly expressed in the movie. 
Glamour, idyllicism, sentimentality—the thousands of 
movies of the last thirty-five years are loaded with them. 
They serve well the entertainment purpose of the industry. 
They serve well, also, the interests of our social system. 
They cover up the hardships and injustices of the modern 
world. The weekly cinema programme is often the one 
respite in seven days’ misery. Why should the multitude 
be deprived of this pleasure? Why should it be denied 
seeing what things might be like if ...? What if vast 
profits are made out of this drugging of the public mind ? 
Cinema, say the pundits, is influencing the common 
people to live better, to achieve higher taste, to honour 
and respect the cultural and social status of their economic 
superiors. It is unimportant that such ideals can never be 
attained without there being first an economic revolution. 





THE NEW YORK HAT American 
D. W. Griffith (Biograph) with Mary Pickford 


1912 





THE AMAZONS 
(Famous-Players) with Marguerite Clark 


American 
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(1) MODERN 


Many of such films are beautifully done. Their charac- 
terisation is often good, although the characters are not 
typical of ordinary people. Their technical merits are 
sometimes distinguished by virtuosity. Many of them are 
what is called clean, healthy and charming in story. Most 
of Mary Pickford’s simple romances, the tender tribulations 
of Janet Gaynor guided with such skill by Frank Borzage, 
the photographic loveliness bathing the sex-love of oo 
in Budapesth, these are typical products of the romantic 
movie. Occasionally, it takes tragedy in its stride, like 
The Wonderful Lie, or is fleetingly related to current 
events, like Three Cornered Moon. But these are rare 
concessions to the world outside the studio and the picture- 
house. Some, when handled by socially-conscious directors, 
suggest that there are other things than romance, although 
the romantic element is present somewhere in the reels. 
State Fair, Student Prince and The Wedding March are of this 
better type. But in each we feel that the contact with 
reality was made only after conflict with the sources of 
production. From the first film of Pickford, The New 
York Hat, to the Masquerades and Merry Widows of to-day, 
the romantic movie fulfils the same function of escape, 
of drawing the veil of glamour over the sadness of modern 
existence. 





THE ALTAR OF AMBITION American 


(Flying A) 


1914 





American 
Maurice Tourneur (Artcraft) with Elsie Ferguson 


1917 BARBARY SHEEP 
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1918 KNICKERBOCKER BUCKAROO American 
(Artcraft) with Douglas Fairbanks 





1918 HIS OWN HOME TOWN American 
(Famous-Players) with Charles Ray 





1922 TESS OF THE STORM COUNTRY American 
John S. Robertson (United Artists) with Mary Pickford 


ROMANCE 





1921 THE NUT American 
Ted Reed (United Artists) with Douglas Fairbanks 


ig 
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1919 RED HOT DOLLARS American 
Thos. H. Ince (Famous-Players) with Charles Ray 





1922 THE PRISONER OF ZENDA American 
Rex Ingram (Metro) with Lewis Stone and Alice Terry 
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1924 BROADWAY AFTER DARK American 1925 THE MERRY WIDOW American 
Monta Bell (Warners) with Anna Q. Nielson and William de Mille (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with 
Norma Shearer Mae Murray and John Gilbert 





1925 LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY American 
1926 SPARROWS American William Beaudine (United Artists) with Mary Pickford 
William Beaudine (United Artists) with 
Mary Pickford 





1926 THE WALTZ DREAM German 1927 THE STUDENT PRINCE American 
Ludwig Berger (Ufa) with Mady Christians Ernst Lubitsch (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with 
and Willi Fritsch Ramon Novarro 
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1927 SEVENTH HEAVEN American THE WONDERFUL LIE German 
Hans Schwartz (Ufa) with Brigitte Helm 


Frank Borzage (Fox) with Janet Gaynor 
and Charles Farrell 
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Erich von Stroheim (Paramount) with Zasu Pitts 
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1929 THE WEDDING MARCH American 
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1932 SHANGHAI EXPRESS American 
Josef von Sternberg (Paramount) with Marlene Dietrich 





1931 LARCENY LANE American 
Roy del Ruth cee with James Cagney and 
Joan Blondell 
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1931 DADDY LONG LEGS American 1932 THE GUARDSMAN American 
Alfred Santell (F i Sydney Franklin (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with 
° Sa a a a yah Fontanne and Alfred Lunt 
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1933 THREE -CORNERED MOON American 
Elliott Nugent (Paramount) with Claudette Colbert 





1933 STATE FAIR American 
John Ford (Fox) with Will Rogers 





1938 ZOO IN BUDAPESTH American Rowland V. Lee (Fox) 
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1934 THE MERRY WIDOW American 1934 IT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT American 
Ernst Lubitsch (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with Frank Capra (Columbia) with Claudette Colbert 
Jeannette Macdonald and Clark Gable 





1935 MARCHAND D’AMOUR French 1934 MASKERADE Austrian 
Edmond Greville (H. O. Films) Willy Forst (Tobis-Sascha) with Paula Wessely 





1935 YOUNG HEART Dutch 1934 JEUNESSE French 
K. Josephson (Paramount) Georges Lacombe (Epoc) 


(2) COSTUME 


If the modern romantic movie succeeds in disguising the 
realities of life, the romantic costume film disguises the 
actual happenings of the past in an attempt to amuse the 
public taste of the moment. From a vulgar, gaudy aspect, 
the magnates can here obtain real value for their money. 
Here cinema can present spectacle of architecture and 
mob in a way unknown in any other form of display. 
Here every character of world-history, every event of 
schoolbook fame, can come to life and dance to the tune 
of the box-office. It has been said that costume movies 
do not make money, that Griffith’s panorama Orphans of 
the Storm, and Fairbanks’ gymnastics in The Black Pirate 
did not make their cost. But Henry VIII, guyed by 
Korda, ee Britain on the movie map and set rolling once 
again the ball of pageant on the screen. Of all these 
waxwork shows, only the Europeans have succeeded in 
making romantic costume palatable. Some of the early 
Swedish films, like Arne’s Treasure, some of the German, 
like Carmen and Sumurun and some of the French, like Nana 
and Les Misérables, had an authority and dignity about them 
that brought them near to being recreated history. They 
treated past event with respect. Their characters wore 
their clothes with conviction. Their detail was studied 
and authentic, used not for the sake of spectacle but for 
the purpose of atmosphere. Even then the past creaks. 
The eye of the camera and, more recently, the ear of the 
microphone, penetrate deeper than surface values of clothes 
and make-up. 





1906 NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE American J. Stuart 
Blackton (Vitagraph) 


(b) 1902 DANIEL American J. Stuart Blackton (Vitagraph) 


(c) 1906 ELECTRA American J. Stuart Blackton (Vitagraph) 
with Maurice Costello 


(a) 1905 FAUST French George Méliés (Pathé) 


(e) 1911 QUEEN ELIZABETH French Louis Mercanton: 
with Sarah Bernhardt and Lou Tellegen 


(a) 


ROMANCE 
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1918 CARMEN German 1918 SALOME American 
Ernst Lubitsch (Union-Ufa) with Pola Negri J. Gordon Edwards (Fox) with Theda Bara 





1918 DUBARRY American 1920 THE FLAME German 
J. Gordon Edwards (Fox) with Theda Bara 


SABE Awe ny 





1920 SUMURUN German 1920 THE THREE MUSKETEERS American 
Ernst Lubitsch (Union-Ufa) with Pola Negri Fred Niblo (United Artists) with Douglas Fairbanks 
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1922 KEAN French 
Nicolas Volkoff (Albatros-Sequana) with Ivan Mosjoukine 





1922 SAMSON AND DELILAH Austrian 
Alexander Korda (Vita) with Maria Korda and Paul Lukas 





1922 ROBIN HOOD American Allan Dwan (United Artists) with Douglas Fairbanks 
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1922 SIR ARNE’S TREASURE Swedish 
Mauritz Stiller (Svenska) 





1922 MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS British 
Denison Clift (Ideal) with Fay Compton 





1922 ORPHANS OF THE STORM American 
D. W. Griffith (United Artists) with the Gish sisters 





1923 SCARAMOUCHE American 
Rex Ingram (Metro) with Ramon Novarro and Alice Terry 





1922 SMILIN’ THRU American 
Sydney Franklin (First National) with Norma Talmadge 





1923 L'AUBERGE ROUGE French 
Jean Epstein (Path) 
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1923 ATONEMENT OF GOSTA BERLING Mauritz Stiller (Swedish Biograph) 
Swedish with Greta Garbo 





1923 SALOME American Malcolm Strauss: with Alla Nazimova 
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1923 THE HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME American 
Wallace Worsley (Universal) with Lon Chaney 





1924 QUO VADIS ? Italian 


Arturo Ambrosio (Unione Cinematographie) 
with Emil Jannings 





1923 ROSITA American 
Ernst Lubitsch (United Artists) with Mary Pickford 





1924 MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE American 
Sidney Allcott (Paramount) with Rudolph Valentino 
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1924 THE TEN COMMANDMENTS American 
Cecil B. De Mille (Paramount) 


1926 BEN HUR American 
Fred Niblo (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with Ramon Novarro 


ROMANCE 





1924 NANA French Jean Renoir (Néofilm) with Catherine Hessling 
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1926 THE BLACK PIRATE American Albert Parker (United Artists) with Douglas Fairbanks 





1927 THE FIGHTING EAGLE American 
Donald Crisp (de Mille films) with Rod la Rocque 





1929 DISRAELI American 
Alfred E. Green (Warners) with George Arliss 
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1931 CONGRESS DANCES German 
Erik Charell (Ufa) with Lilian Harvey 





1932 SMILIN’ THRU American 


Sydney Franklin (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with 
Norma Shearer 





1929 NEW BABYLON Soviet Kozintsev and Trauberg (Sovkino) with Kuzmina 


FILMS OF FICTION 





orrs 





1934 CATHERINE THE GREAT British 


Paul Czinner (London Films) with Flizabeth Bergner 1934 LES MISERABLES French 
and Douglas Fairbanks Jr. Raymond Bernard (Pathé-Nathan) 





1934 THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY VIII British 
Alexander Korda (London Films) with Charles Laughton 


1934 NELL GWYN British 1935 THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL British 
Herbert Wilcox (British & Dominion) with Anna Neagle Harold Young (London Films) with Leslie Howard and 
and Cedric Hardwicke Raymond Massey 
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1935 MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY American 1935 THE CRUSADES American 
Frank Lloyd (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) w. Charles Laughton Ceci] B. de Mille (Paramount) with Henry Wilcoxson 





1934 QUEEN CHRISTINA American 


Rouben Mamoulhan (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
with Greta Garbo 


1935 AMPHITRYON German 1936 NIGHTINGALE, LITTLE NIGHTINGALE Soviet 
Reinhold Schiinzel (Ufa) Nikolai Ekk (Mezhrabpomfilm) 
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(3) MUSICAL 


Since The Singing Fool opened the era of sound, there 
have been two cycles of musical films, the second better 
than the first. Of the dozens of musical pictures, some 
in colour, some in monochrome, there have been a half 
dozen which had real merit, in which the music belonged 
to the film and was not an excuse for spectacle and singing. 
Forty-second Street and Footlight Parade were both entertain- 
ment films of considerable merit in their class, well directed 
and played, with a pace of continuity that equalled the 
tempo of good American comedy. Quite a different type 
is represented by the Continental operetta, an adaptation 
of the theatrical musical comedy, which in the hands of 
an artist like Thiele can reach a measurable degree of 
charm. To Thiele in fact should go the credit for the 
operetta form and style in film, caught up and developed 
later by Clair in Sous Les Touts de Paris and Le Million and 
by Lubitsch and Mamoulian in Hollywood. The successful 
English Sunshine Susie was based on a Thiele film, although 
the credit was not given to him. But the formula evolved 
for these pictures rapidly becomes tiring. Operettas can 
soon sink to the level of the romantic and costume movie. 
Of the many revues and girl-shows which America has 
given the world, there are few which last longer than their 
ephemeral life in the public cinemas. The Broadway Melody 
of 1929 would be dull stuff shown alongside the Broadway 





THE BROADWAY MELODY American 


Harry Beaumont (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with 
harles King 


1929 





1929 
James Cruze (Sono-Art) with Erich von Stroheim 
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THE GREAT GABBO American 


1928 

THE 
SINGING 
FOOL 
American 
Lloyd Bacon 


(Warners) with 
Al Jolson 


Melody of 1936. ‘The latter, in turn, will fade before 
the Broadway Melody of 1940. Mention need only be made 
of the dance techniques evolved by such men as Busby 
Berkeley and of the immense powers of invention (or is it 
Imitation ?) of the décor designers of musical films. 








WHOOPEE 
Thornton Freeland (United Artists) with Eddie Cantor 


1930 American 





ae ds Kater 


DREI VON DER TANKSTELLE German 


Wilhelm Thiele (Ufa) with Lilian Harvey and 
Willi Fritsch 


1930 


~~ 
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1930 KING OF JAZZ American 


John Murray Anderson (Universal) with Paul Whiteman 





1932 LOVE ME TO-NIGHT American 
Rouben Mamoulian (Paramount) with Maurice Chevalier 
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1933 ROMAN SCANDALS American 
Frank Tuttle (United Artists) with Eddie Cantor 





1932 SUNSHINE SUSIE 


Victor Saville (Gaumont ee with Jack Hulbert and 
Renate Miller 


British 
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1933 FORTY-SECOND STREET American 1935 CORONADO American 
Lloyd Bacon (Warners) with Ginger Rogers and Norman McLeod (Paramount) with Johnny Downs and 
Warner Baxter Betty Burgess 





1934. FOOTLIGHT PARADE American 1933 BROADWAY THRU A KEYHOLE 
Lloyd Bacon (Warners) with James Cagney American Lowell Sherman (United 
and Joan Blondell Artists) with Russ Columbo 





1936 BROADWAY MELODY OF 1936 American 1936 THE GREAT ZIEGFELD American 
Harry Beaumont (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) Robert Z. Leonard (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
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4. HISTORICAL 
AND 
CHRONICLE 



























(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(a) 


1913 THEODORA Italian Arturo Ambrosio (Cines) 


1910 THE FALL OF TROY Italian Arturo Ambrosio 
(Cines) 


1914 JANE SHORE British 8B. Haldane and F. Martin 
Thornton (Barker) 


1915 LOCHINVAR British George Pearson (Gaumont) 


Into this group should be put only those few films which 
have been made as serious attempts to reconstruct the past. 
That they are small in number, when compared with the 
multitude of amorous comedies and heroic spectacles, is 
due to two reasons. Firstly, their high cost, if accuracy 
is the aim. Secondly, the popular demand for history is 
small, unless it is dolled up in romantic costume. Despite 
the grandeur of historical pageantry, despite the histrionic 
skill with which some actors can throw themselves back 
into the past, few of these films come within the bounds 
of authentic cinema. There is only one that had living 
quality, Dreyer’s Jeanne d’Arc. That it had because 
it did not attempt a realistic construction of the past, 
but rather interpreted the past through modern eyes. 
If history is to be a subject of cinema, this method of 
Dreyer seems the only one possible. The camera and 
microphone are instruments too sensitively attuned to 
modern things for their penetrative powers to be deceived 
by acting and costume. No matter the skill with which 
Jannings plays the eighth Henry, Otto Gebihr imperson- 
ates the great Frederick or Gosta Ekman catches the fire 
of Charles XII of Sweden, these shadowy personages 
remain shadows. No matter the detail with which a great 
battle is re-enacted, or the ingenuity by which the Armada 
sails again, or the vast mobs with which these films are 
populated, it is sham and we know it for such. This is 
not to deny that some of these films, like Von Gerlach’s 
Vanina and Gance’s Napoléon, have moments of dramatic 
effect; that they display artistry and craftsmanship in 
their style and intellect in their conception. But it suggests 
that the resurrection of scrapbooks is a dull task, unless 
attempted psychologically as seen through modern eyes. 
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1918 MADAME DUBARRY German 1920 ANNE BOLEYN German 
Ernst Lubitsch (Union-Ufa) with Pola Negri and Ernst Lubitsch (Messter-Ufa) with Emil Jannings and 
Emil Jannings Hennie Porten 





1922 VANINA German 1922 POLIKUSHKA Soviet 
Arthur von Gerlach (Union-Ufa) with Paul Wegener Sanin (Russ-film) 





1922 LUCREZIA BORGIA German 1923 FEDERICUS REX German 
Richard Oswald (Oswald-Film) Von Cserepy (Ufa-Cserepy) with Otto Gebiihr 


x 
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HISTORICAL 





1924 NAPOLEON French 
Abel Gance (Société Générale) 





1926 MIRACLE OF THE WOLVES French 
Raymond Bernard (Films Historique) 
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1925 CHARLES XII Swedish John Brunius (Brunius-Film) with Gosta Ekman 
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1928 LA PASSION DE JEANNE D’ARC Karl Dreyer (Société Générale) with Falconetti 


1933 FATHER’S SPIRIT IN DAGGER Japanese Goro Hirose (Shiochiku) 
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HISTORICAL 





1929 ST. WENCESLAUS Czech J. S. Kolar (Elekta-Millenium) 
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1930 ABRAHAM LINCOLN American 
D. W. Griffith (United Artists) with Walter Huston 





1932 WILLIAM OF ORANGE Dutch 
G. F. Teunissen 





1931 THE FLUTE CONCERT OF SANS SOUCI 
German Gustav Uckicky (Ufa) with Otto Gebihr 
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1935 ‘© 1860 ”* Italian 
Alessandro Blasetti 
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5. FANTASY 


From the birth of the movie, especially in the early 
work of Georges Meéliés, the peculiar devices of the film 
camera have been used to create an imaginative world of 
legend, of prophecy and of the macabre. Tricks of 
superimposition and multiple exposure, the unreal structures 
of studio architecture and the play of artificial light and 
shade have combined to give visual form to the strangest 
inventions of the human mind. In fantasy, as in epic 
and comedy, the makers of story-films have been more 
free to create than in the world of everyday reality. In 
fantasy, there has been found that escape from real life 
which is the desire of most minds at the money end of 
the business and which does not offend on the dangerous 
grounds of politics or social problems. On the one side, 
fantasy develops into slapstick, when reality becomes unreal 
in the cause of humour. On the other, fantasy connotes 
tragedy, which has been thought of little commercial value 
by the cinema trade. A great number of fantasy films 
belongs to the old German cinema. Their production 
spells a story of bankruptcy. Public audiences, attuned to 
the smart banter and pseudo-sophistication of the American 
movie, found the psychological treatment and broad canvas 
of the post-War German school obscure. Reality trans- 


muted into unreality, presented with that mastery of 
studio craftsmanship so characteristic of the German 
cinema at its best, defeated the salesmanship of both the 
renter and the exhibitor as well as the mind of the ordinary 
audience. Yet it is among these films that we find some 
of the most stimulating technical experiments. It was 
Caligari that shook the whole industry by its director using 
the camera not as an instrument of photographic realism, 
but as an instrument of imaginative expression. Caligari 
suggested that a film, instead of being realistic, might be 
a possible reality, and that the mind of the audience could 
be brought into relation with the screen psychologically. 
It was an individual experiment that for years after in- 
fluenced the commercial American movie. Twelve years 
later, with the entry of such men as Wells into cinema, 
we find to-day a new interest being taken in fantasy. 
Great names, in proportion to cinema’s claim to greatness, 
appear in this field—Pommer, Dovjenko, Mayer, Veidt, 
Wegener, Murnau, Kortner, Galeen, Krauss, Wendhausen, 
Von Gerlach, Wiene, Freund, Lang, Jannings, 
Hoffmann and a score of others—producers, actors and 
cameramen—whose work will, it is safe to say, remain 
long in the mind. 


(1) FOLK-TALES AND SAGAS 


In Germany and Russia, legends of folk-tale and saga 
have long been a source of subject-matter. The “ golden 
period ” of the former school, from 1919 until the exodus 
to Hollywood in 1926-7, is remembered to-day by the 
fantasy in its themes and by the craftsmanship of its 
technicians. Whether it was the tapestry of reconstructed 


saga in the Nzbelungenlied, the legendary theme of The 
Chronicle of the Grieshuus, or the fairy-like episodes of Destiny, 
the same use of the mysterious “ unknown ”’ was present, 





the same imaginative architecture and photography were 
used. In later years, and outside the studio, films like 
Out of the Mist and The Blue Light partially recaught this 
spirit but they were exceptions. Legend and superstition 
also found place in the work of the Russians. Early films, 
like Morosco, had fairy tales as subjects. A knowledge of 
Ukrainian folk-lore guided Dovjenko’s interpretation of 
theme in venigora, inasmuch that some passages were not 
understood even by Russian audiences. 


1920 THE GOLEM 
German Henrik 
Galeen (Union-Ufa) 
with Paul Wegener 


FANTASY 


1921 DESTINY German Fritz Lang (Decla-Bioskop) 
with Lil Dagover 





1923 THE CHRONICLE OF THE GRIESHUUS German 
Arthur von Gerlach (Union-Ufa) with Lil Dagover 





1923 CINDERELLA German Ludwig Berger (Decla- 
Bioskop) with Mady Christians and Helga Thomas 
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1923 SIEGFRIED German Fritz Lang (Decla-Bioskop) with Paul Richter 


1924 WAXWORKS German Pau! Leni (Neptun-film) with Emil Jannings, Werner Krauss and Conrad Veidt 
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1924 THE THIEF OF BAGDAD American 1925 PETER PAN Ruswwacwen: 
Raoul Walsh (United Artists) with Douglas Fairbanks Herbert Brenon (Famous-Players) with Betty Bronson 





1926 FAUST German 1927 OUT OF THE MIST German 
F, W. Murnau (Ufa) with Emil Jannings and Gosta Ekman Fritz Wendhausen (Defu) 





1927 ZVENIGORA Soviet 1933 THE BLUE LIGHT 
Dovjenko (Vufku) Leni Riefenstah] (Sokal) 
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DON QUIXOTE 1935 MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM American 
G. W. Pabst (Nelson) with Chaliapine Max Reinhardt (Warners) 


1934 ALICE IN WONDERLAND American Norman McLeod (Paramount) with Charlotte Henry 
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(2) PROPHECY 


Its scope for architectural invention, for trick photo- 
graphy and model-work, suggests the cinema as an ideal 
medium in which to predict the future. America, Germany, 
Russia, England, almost every film-making country has 
given us a vision of a future world or a journey to a planet. 
Some have been mere spectacle, like Metropolis ; others 
amusing, like Le Voyage Imaginaire ; while more recently 
the mind of Mr. Wells, backed by the resources of Mr. 
Korda, have given birth to Things to Come. Yet, despite 
a wealth of invention and a mint of money, none of these 
films has been really successful. Prophecy, unlike the 
other spheres of fantasy, demands not reality transformed 
into unreality, but predictive reality based on current 
event. The cinema is so wholly a medium of the present 
that prediction is belied by the very presence of its 
instruments. 
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FANTASY 





Above: 1920 AELITA Soviet Protasanov 
(Mezhrabpom-Russ) 


Left: 1924 LE VOYAGE IMAGINAIRE French Rene 
Clair 


1900 

THE DOCTOR'S 
SECRET French 
Georges Mélies 
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1925 PHANTOM OF THE OPERA American 1926. AT THE EDGE OF THE WORLD German 
Rupert Julian (Universal) with Lon Chaney Karl Grune (Ufa) with Brigitte Helm 
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METROPOLIS German 1929 THE WOMAN IN THE MOON German 
Fritz Lang (Ufa) with Brigitte Helm Fritz Lang (Ufa) with Willi Fritsch and Gerda Maurus 
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1930 JUST IMAGINE American 1935 THINGS TO COME British 
David Butler (Fox) with El Brendel William Cameron Menzies (London Films) 
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(3) MACABRE 
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The “ unknown,” especially when sinister and related 
to death, has been a rich field for the fantasy film, bordering 
on the one hand close to the folk-tale and, on the other, 
to the phantom imaginings of the distorted mind. Here 
again Germany takes first place. Many of the “ golden 
period ”’ films were macabre in subject and style, from the 
famous expressionist experiment of The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari to the turbulent but beautiful Student of Prague, 
aided by the dignified school of German acting, now long 
since disbanded, and the technical skill of the studio 
craftsmen. Great creation lay behind this work in the 
activity of men like Murnau, Wegener, Galeen and Von 
Gerlach—personalities without which the more recent 
attempts at the macabre, such as Frankenstein and Jekyll 
and Hyde, look like pale phantoms of their predecessors. 





1921 GENUINE German Cesar Klein (Decla-Bioskop) 


peeadee 





1919 THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI Robert Wiene (Decla-Bioskop) with Werner Krauss 
German and Conrad Veidt 
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1922 MARRIAGE OF THE BEAR Konstantin 
Eggert (Mezhrabpom-Film) 





1922 THE STONE RIDER German Fritz Wendhausen 
(Decla-Bioskop) with Klein-Rogge and Lucie Manheim 
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1922 NOSFERATU (Dracula) German F. W. Murnau 
(Prana) with Max Schreck 
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1923 RASKOLNIKOV German 
Robert Wiene (Neumann) with Grigor Chmara 





1922 WARNING SHADOWS German Arthur Robison (Dafu) with Fritz Kortner 
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1924 THE HANDS OF ORLAC Austrian Robert Wiene (Pan-film) with Conrad Veidt 
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1926 THE STUDENT OF PRAGUE German Henrik Galeen (Sokal) with Conrad Veidt 
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1923 THE MAN WITHOUT DESIRE British 
Adrian Brunel (Atlas-Biograph) with Ivor Novello 





1931 THE ADVENTURE OF DAVID GRAY French 
Karl Dreyer 





1927 THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER French 1933 DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE American 
Jean Epstein (A.C.E.) Rouben Mamoulian (Paramount) with Frederick March 
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6. DRAMA 


The two groups into which films of drama have been 
divided has meant wide generalisation, not only between 
these groups themselves, but between the other kinds of 
story-film, such as romance and fantasy, in which dramatic 
purpose is of importance. In making these divisions, the 
aim has been to separate those films in which are told 
stories of purely personal interest from those in which the 
stories of individuals are used to express a sociological 
purpose. Overlap between the two is impossible to avoid. 
There are films in the group of personal stories from 
which sociological implications arise, just as there are 
films in the second group which may, to some spectators, 
seem only to be concerned with personal behaviour. 

Films of persons in their own restricted environment, 
created with only dramatic purpose in mind, represent 
some of the most individually successful work in cinema. 
From the first one-reel dramas, mostly made by Vitagraph, 
to the big acting performances of the late silent and recent 
dialogue period, we find a chain of names and a series of 
films which are the stepping stones of cinema’s fictional 
development. In subject-matter, nearly all these pictures 
are linked closely with the stage or the novel, in many 
cases with both. Few of their stories were conceived with 
the cinema in mind. Nearly all their directors and actors 
came from the theatre. Their importance in cinema lies 
in the styles which were developed to interpret the stories ; 
and in the two or three artists, like Vigo, Machaty and 
Delluc, who really created in terms of the new medium. 

Of all these films, The Last Laugh had probably greater 
technical influence than any other single film. In 1925, 
Murnau showed that if the camera was released from its 
hitherto stationary viewpoint, its mobility could greatly 
increase the emotional effect of the scenes within the film. 
At times it might even take the position of the actor and 
let the audience see through his eyes. From that time 
forward, tke camera itself became a powerful force in 
creating drama. Manipulation of the film strip as the 
basic act of movie creation was learnt from the Soviet 
films of the Revolutionary period. Together, these two 
factors of camera and cutting guided technical develop- 
ment. Of the many figures whose work has gone to the 
building up of drama as expressed through individuals 
there is space here to include only the outstanding. Among 
directors, no estimate is complete without the work of 
Griffith, Sjstrém, Murnau, Feyder, Vidor, Otzep, Delluc, 
Capra and Stroheim. Of the actors, whose skill of playing 
combined with physical characteristics has made them 
important, we must include Nazimova, Jannings, Veidt, 
Pauline Frederick, Kértner, Garbo and Lilian Gish, each 
of whom has been contributary to the total value of their 
films and who has been more than “ pliable clay’ to their 
directors. Yet, for all the creative work contained in their 
making, few of these films live to-day. A handful only 
have vital qualities which emerge from the flickering 
photography and old-fashioned make-up. These have the 
ey of poetry, of psychological understanding and of 
the use of movement to express meaning. 


(a) 1910 SOCIETY AND THE MAN American (Vitagraph) 
with Maurice Costello 


(b) 1914 THE BASILISK British Cecil M. Hepworth (Hepworth) 
with Chrissie White and Alma Taylor 


(c) 1916 THE LAW OF COMPENSATION American (Selznick) 
with Norma Talmadge 


(a) 1916 THE MISSING BANKNOTE American D. W. Griffith 
(Triangle) with Norma and Constance Talmadge 
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Above: 1920 WAY DOWNEAST American D. W. Griffith 
(United Artists) with Lilian Gish 


Right: 1920 MADAMEX American Frank Lloyd (Goldwyn) 
with Pauline Frederick 





1919 BROKEN BLOSSOMS American D. W. Griffith (Famous-Players) 
with Lilian Gish and Richard Barthelmess 
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1921 TOL’ABLE DAVID American 1921 FIEVRE French 
Henry King (First National) with Richard Barthelmess Louis Delluc; with Eve Francis 





1922 THE GREAT PRINCE SHAN American 
(Stoll) with Sessue Hayakawa 





1922 UNDER THE LASH American 
Sam Wood (Famous-Players) with Gloria Swanson 





1922 THE EXILES Swedish 
Victor Sjstrom (Svenska) with Lars Hanson and 1923 THE STREET _ German 
Jenny Hasselquist Karl Grune (Stern Film) with Eugene Kldépfer 
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1923 BELLA DONNA American 1923 ZAZA American 
George Fitzmaurice (Famous-Players) with Pola Negri 





1923 CcUR FIDELE French 1924 THE HUMMING BIRD American 
Jean Epstein (Pathée-Consortium) with Gina Manés Sydney Allcott (Famous-Players) with Gloria Swanson 





1924 RECOIL American 1924 HE WHO GETS SLAPPED American 
T. Hayes Hunter ae ae Betty Blythe and Victor Sjstrom (Metro) with Lon Chaney 
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LAST LAUGH German F. W. Murnau (Ufa) with Emil Jannings 


1926 VAUDEVILLE F. W. Murnau (Ufa) with Emil Jannings 
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1925 THE DARK ANGEL American 1925 THE REDEEMING SIN American 
George Fitzmaurice (United Artists) with Ronald Colman J. Stuart Blackton (Vitagraph) with Alla Nazimova 
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1925 THE SALVATION HUNTERS American 1926 BY THE LAW Soviet 
Josef von Sternberg (United Artists) with George K. Arthur Lev Kuleshov (Goskino) with Khoklova, 


Fogel and Komarov 





1926 THE TOWER OF LIES American 
1926 THE TORRENT American Victor Sjstrom (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with 
Monta Bell (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with Greta Garbo orma Shearer 
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1926 HOTEL IMPERIAL = American is __STELLA DALLAS American 
Erich Pommer (Paramount) with Pola Negri Henry King (United Artists) with Ronald Colman 
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1927 EARTH IN BOND Soviet 1927 FLESH AND THE DEVIL American 


Fedor Otsep (Mezhrabpom-Russ) Clarence Brown oat tcea aaet e with 





1927 SADIE THOMPSON American 
Raoul Walsh (United Artists) with Gloria Swanson 





1927 STARK LOVE American 
Karl Brown (Famous-Players) 
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1928 PANDORA'S BOX German 


G. W. Pabst (Nero-film) with Louise Brooks and 
Franz Lederer 





1928 EN RADE French 
Alb Cavalcanti (Néofilm) with Catherine Hessling 





1928 THERESE RAQUIN French Jaques Feyder (Defu) with Wolfgang Zelzer and Gina Manés 
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1928 SUNRISE American 1928 THE WIND American 
F, W. Murnau (Fox) with George O'Brien and Victor Sjstr6m (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with Lilian Gish 
Janet Gaynor 





1928 THE DOCKS OF NEW YORK American 


Josef von Sternberg (Paramount) with Betty Compson 
and George Bancroft 


1928 THE STREET OF SIN American 1928 THE LAST COMMAND American 
Josef von Sternberg (Paramount) with Emil Jannings Josef von Sternberg (Paramount) with Emil Jannings 
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1929 CROSSWAYS Japanese Teinosuke 
Kinugasa (Shiochiku) 


1930 ANNA CHRISTIE American Clarence 
Brown (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with Garbo 


1930 THE BLUE ANGEL German Josef 
von Sternberg (Ufa) with Marlene Dietrich 
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1931 THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 


German 
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1931 FROM SATURDAY TO SUNDAY Czech 
Gustav Machaty (A. B. Film) 


1930 RASPUTIN German Adolf Trotz (Gottschalk- 
Tonfilm) with Conrad Veidt 
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Fedor Ozep (Terra) with Anna Sten and Fritz Kértner 
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1933 EKSTASE Czech 
Gustav Machaty (Slavia) 


1932 DER TRAUMENDE MUND German 
Paul Czinner (Matador Film) with Elizabeth Bergner 





1932 KMERICAN MADNESS American 


Frank Capra (Columbia) with Walter Huston 
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1932 American Te ee a ee bob 908 
Lewis Milestone (United Artists) with Joan Crawford EMPEROR JONES American 
Dudley Murphy (United Artists) with Paul Robeson 


1935 ANNA KARENINA American 
Clarence Brown (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) with Garbo 


THE INFORMER American 
John Ford (Radio) with Victor MacLaglen 


1934 “Itb"’ Italian 1934 TONI French Jean Renoir 
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Right: 1935 CRIME 
END PUNISHMENT 
American Josef von 


Sternberg (Columbia) 
with Peter Lorré 





















1938 ‘CRIME AND PUNISHMENT French 
Pierre Chénal (Générale) with Pierre Blanchar 





Left: 1936 
BROKEN 
BLOSSOMS 
British 
Hans Brahn 
Twickenham 
ilms) with 
Emlyn Williams 
and Dolly Haas 








Below: 1934 L’ATALANTE French 





Jean Vigo (Franco-Film-Aubert) with Simon & Dita Parlo 


Frank Borzage 
(Paramount) with 
Gary Cooper and 
Helen Hayes 





(2) SOCIOLOGICAL 


When stories are related to real issues and subjects have 
root in actuality, cinema becomes of more value than 
entertainment and begins to play a part alongside the 
other arts. But, as we know well, the closer cinema is 
related to reality, the more difficult becomes its means of 
production. So long as cinema is kept on the level of 
amusement, so long as it disguises the ee in the society 
of the Western world, so long as its stories and actors suggest 
that, in the main, our present social and economic methods 
are above criticism, money is available for production of 
romance, comedy, drama and even epic. But if the artist 
in cinema wants to use his technical skill to point out 
some of the weaknesses or injustices of the contemporary 
system, he may whistle for the money with which to buy 
his materials. Small wonder, then, that three-quarters of 
the films which have sociological purpose are Soviet in 
origin, and that most of the others deal with subjects which 
are of secondary importance when compared with the 
political and social matter of the Soviet films. The 
strength and intelligence of films like Deserter, Earth and 
Mother, are not questioned in any proper estimate of 
cinema. The Soviet film makers have their own problems, 
especially in the interpretation of the human being, but, 
in world survey, their films stand head and shoulders 
above the product of other countries. Thus, taking into 
consideration the barriers raised against using cinema for 
sociological statement in Europe and America, our appre- 
ciation must be given to those artists who have struggled 
against the odds, to directors like Pabst, Vigo, Jutzi, 
Stroheim, and Benoit-Levy, whose efforts have produced 
such valuable films as The Foyless Street, Léro de Conduite, 
Mittter Krausen, Greed, and La Maternelle. Unlike the films 
of personal drama, these films of purpose have a life to-day. 


1923 GREED 


Gishs Susie 
etro - 
with Zasu Pitts > 
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1925 


THE JOYLESS STREET 
G. W. Pabst (Sofar) with Greta Garbo 





German 








(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(a) 


1929 DIARY OF A LOST GIRL German Pabst: with Louise Brooks 


1926 SECRETS OF THE SOUL German GC. W. Pabst (Ufa) with 
Werner Krauss 


1928 THE CROWD American King Vidor (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) with James Murray 


ye maa American King Vidor (Metro-Goldwyn- 
yer 


1830 MUTTER KRAUSEN German Piel Jutzi (Prometheus) 
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1929 FRAGMENT OF AN EMPIRE Soviet F, Ermler (Sovkino) 





1930 EARTH Soviet Dovjenko (Vufku) 





1929 ARSENAL Soviet Dovjenko (Vufku) 





1931 THE ROAD TO LIFE Soviet 
Nikolai Ekk (Mezhrabpomfilm) with Batalov 





1930 A SIMPLE CASE Soviet 
V. I. Pudovkin (Mezhrabpomfilm) 





1932 COUNTERPLAN Soviet F, Ermler and Yutkevitch (Rosfilm) 
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931 MADCHEN IN UNIFORM German Leontine 
‘tagan (Deutsche Film) 








1932 MEN AND JOBS Soviet Macharet (Soyuzkino) 


932 IAM A FUGITIVE FROM A CHAIN GANG 
Mervyn Le Roy (Warners) with Paul Muni 





DRAMA 


1933 LA MATERNELLE French Benoit-Levy and 
Marie Epstein (Photosonor) 





1932 TWENTY-SIX COMMISSARS Soviet 
Shangelaya (Vostok-kino) 





1933 IVAN Soviet Dovjenko (Vufku) 
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1933 POIL DE CAROTTE French 
Jean Duvivier (Vandal and Deluc) with Robert Lynen 





1933 ZERO DE CONDUITE French Jean Vigo (Franco-Film-Aubert) 


1934 DESERTER Soviet 
Pudovkin (Mezhrabpomfilm) 
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1934 PEASANTS Soviet F. Ermler (Lenfilm) 





ee 





Dovjenko (Soyuzkino) 


1986 BEZHIN MEADOW Soviet S. M. Eisenstein 
(Mosfilm) 





1. EPIC 


Epic, with comedy and fantasy, has given certain freedom 
to the artist in cinema. The impersonal qualities of the 
epic theme have given scope for the essential elements of 
movement. It is upon movement that epic has been 
built in cinema and it is upon the ideals and humanities of 
the epic theme expressed in movement that universal 
appeal was first founded. The story of The Birth of a Nation 
was trite. But, using its plot as a basis, Griffith implied 
that the American nation of to-day arose as the result of 
the Civil War. And because the material was in itself 
spectacular, because it required troop manceuvres and 
galloping horses, it was the rhythms contained within 
these movements that brought out the meaning of the film. 
It was the spectacle, however, and not what gave birth 
to the spectacle, that influenced subsequent American 
producers to graft crowd scenes on to stories that did not 
need them. Griffith’s own Intolerance, at base a simple 
theme, blossomed into spectacle. It was not until The 
Covered Wagon that America reached its next true epic 
film. Here, again, the story was cheap. What mattered 
was the courage behind the story, the fact that here was 
youth fighting to gain and build a new country, a theme 
that appealed to new enthusiasms in world audiences and 


won them. Once more, it was by movement that the 
theme was brought alive. The same is true of the third 
great epic film of cinema, Potemkin, in which Eisenstein 
used the movements of the mass to interpret the events 
which expressed his theme. It is upon movement, and 
the conflicts of movement, that the great films of the 
Soviets have been based. Movement of material and 
movement of film itself has given life and emotional power 
to the huge themes for which they have been the vehicle. 
Beside these powerful films—Bzrth of a Nation, The Covered 
Wagon, Potemkin, The End of St. Petersburg and Storm over 
Asia—most other efforts at epic are secondary. An 
exception is Pabst’s more personally treated, but socially 
important, Kameradschaft. Ruggles’ Cimarron repeated the 
same ideals as Cruze’s Covered Wagon but built in more 
romance and more historical event. Cavalcade gave a 
refined résumé of twenty-five years’ history too genteel 
to accept, while Milestone’s All Quiet on the Western Front, 
sincere in aim, suffered too hardly with its producers to 
reach a major place in cinema. 

So, from adventure, comedy, fantasy and drama, cinema 

roceeds to epic, at each step creeping closer to fact 
instead of fiction as the subject matter of its films. 





1913 
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THE BIRTH OF K NATION 


American 
D. W. Griffith (Epoch Film) with the Gish Sisters 
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1915 INTOLERANCE American D. W. Griffith (Wark Films) 


1923 THE COVERED WAGON James Cruze (Famous Players) 
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S. M. Eisenstein (Goskino) 


1925 BATTLESHIP POTEMKIN Soviet S. M. Eisenstein (Goskino) 
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1926 MOTHER 
Soviet 


V. I. Pudovkin 
(Mezhrabpomfilm) 
with Vera 
Baranovskaia 


1927 THE END OF ST. PETERSBURG STORM OVER ASIA 


V. I. Pudovkin (Mezhrabpomfilm) V. I. Pudovkin (Mezhrabpomfilm) 
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1930 ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT American Lewis Milestone 
(Universal) 
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1930 CIMARRON # American Wesley 
Ruggles (Radio) 






1930 TELL ENGLAND British 
Asquith (British Instructional) 
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1930 WESTFRONT 1918 German 
G. W. Pabst (Nerofilm) 





1931 KAMERADSCHAFT 
G, W. Pabst (Nerofilm) 


1931 THE THIRD TROOP Czech 
Svatopluk (Kautwek) 
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1932 A NATION AWAKES Turkish 1933 WAR IS HELL German 
Muhsin (Ipek Film) Victor Trivas (Bunger Film) 
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1933 CAVALCADE American 
Frank Lloyd (Fox) Alexander Ford (Zenit-Film) 





1935 CHAPAEV Soviet 1935 SCARPE AL SOLE Italian 
Vassilev Brothers (Lenfilm) = Elter 
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FILMS OF FACT 


Mr. Fred Ott’s sneeze is generally said to be the original 
subject-matter of the cinematograph camera. As mechan- 
ism improved, he was succeeded by prize-fights, processions 
and street scenes, from which it was obvious that one of 
cinema’s greatest assets was this ability to reproduce the 
actual event. The step to filming items of topical news, 
of both current and historical interest, was only a matter 
of time. But the presentation of news, selected mainly 
for its pictorial effect, offered only one line of development 
for this faculty of showing one half of the world how the 
other half lived. 

Shortly the movie-camera became an indispensable part 
of every explorer’s luggage. Movie records of real adven- 
ture in distant lands, of daily life in far-off cities, of the 
climbing of mountains and of the crossing of deserts, soon 
became popular items in cinema programmes. Few of 
these movie records by amateur photographers, however, 
reached the screen without the dressing of which the film 
trade is so proud. Satisfied in its own mind that real 
events qua real events could have small appeal to the 
public audience, the film trade dictated that romance 
must be superimposed on fact, actual dangers of adventure 
must be exaggerated by fakery. There was no entertain- 
ment value, said the pundits, in letting the world speak for 
itself. Every endeavour, every achievement, every de- 
scription of a foreign place, must be sensationalised. The 
story-film mentality must be brought to bear on films of 
natural life if they were to be successful at the box-office. 

So the film of fact was divided between the growing 
news-reel organisations, which worked with speed and 
topicality as their aim, and the travel pictures of itinerant 
photographers, who filmed the surface exteriors of what 
they saw and permitted the film trade to add sensation- 
alism by fakery. One other line only was developed ; 
again as a result of amateur enthusiasm. The movie record 
was well suited to reproduce scientific experiment and the 
phenomena of natural history. In several countries there 
sprang up exponents of the cinema for instructional pur- 
pose, their efforts often being adapted to box-office 
requirements and accepted for display at the public cinemas. 

To Robert Flaherty goes the credit for first using the 
camera to reproduce the actual scene in terms of film 
creation. His first two films, Nanook and Moana, in 1920 
and 1925, both showed that it was possible to use the 
movie-camera for a wider aim than reproduction. Beyond 
their photographic beauty, these films brought the life of 
the Eskimo and of the Samoan to the screen in such a way 
that they ceased to be just pictorial descriptions. In 
France and Germany, other attempts to treat creatively 
the actual scene were made by Cavalcanti, in his Rien que 
les Heures, and by Ruttmann, in Symphony of a City. Unlike 
Flaherty they found their themes and subjects in 
material near to hand—in factory and street. The 
technicians in the U.S.S.R. looked closely into their 
materials and developed a method of editing the basic 
film strip which ‘“ brought alive” the subject-matter of 
their films. Out of these efforts to dramatise the real 


event there arose the documentary method. With the 
living world and everyday experience for their material, 
with scientific methods of editing and the creative use 
of the camera to bring it alive, the documentary directors at 
last broke away from the long tradition of fiction on the 
screen and began to employ the movie for serious purposes 
—for public education and for social service. 

From the beginning, however, it was clear that movie 
serving a social purpose could not rely upon the same 
economic basis as movie providing popular entertain- 
ment. Just as a different standard of criticism and a 
different use of materials was demanded by the docu- 
mentary film, so new sources of finance and new channels 
of distribution had to be found. The growing art of public 
relations partly solved the first need. The present develop- 
ment of using the cinema projector in places other than 
the licensed movie theatre is beginning to supply the 
second. 

For its exhibition, the documentary film is still dependent 
upon the trade-owned cinema house but, as equipment 
becomes cheaper, so there is being built a big field of film 
exhibition that has little in common with the entertainment 
side of the industry. Notable in this pioneer work in 
England was the Empire Marketing Board, with its own 
film producing unit and its own channels of distribution. 
More recently, this has been taken over by the Post Office 
Film Unit. It is from the experiments of these two groups, 
under the control of John Grierson, that the important 
school of British documentary has sprung. Industry, 
commerce, and educational authorities were not slow to 
follow where the Government had led, with the result 
that to-day perhaps the most interesting creative film work 
being done in England is found, not in the commercial 
studios, but in the documentary groups. 

Side by side with the documentary film, there has been 
developed the use of the film for instructional purpose. 
Progress has been slow, because educational bodies have 
been cautious of employing this new medium for im- 
parting information. In Germany, France, Italy and 
Russia, State support has for some time aided the cinema 
in the school, university and institute. In England, it has 
been left to commercial interests to explore the field. 

The distinction between the documentary and instruc- 
tional film is important. The former depends upon the 
dramatisation of actual fact. Its aim demands creative 
use of the instruments of cinema. The instructional film 
does not dramatise but describes, not for the sake of 
creating emotional effect, but for the strict purpose of 
imparting knowledge. In most cases, the second aim does 
not require creative skill, but is well served by capable 
craftsmanship. At the present, films of fact are attracting 
many of the most active minds not only in cinema but in 
poetry, music and painting. Because the ends of education 
and public relations are less exacting to serve than the 
demands of the studio balance-sheet, experiment in 
technique and a certain freedom of mind has been possible. 
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I. NEWS-REELS 
: J 

Only recently has any real attempt been made to intro- 
duce journalistic methods into screen reporting. For the 
AND most part chosen for pictorial effect and immediate interest, 
news-reels have for long relied upon cinematic clichés. 
With the great strides made in documentary, however, a 
keener alertness has appeared behind news-reel filming and 
editing. For many years Andrew Buchanan’s cinemaga- 
zine led the field of cinema journalism, presenting in smart 
and easy terms the tit-bits of everyday life. America’s 
recent series The March of Time has quickened the pace, 
aiming to reveal the reasons behind the news and bringing 
FILMS the camera and microphone into active use as persuasive 
reporters and no longer as mere describers. 








1910 [FASHION FILM] French 1922 YPRES British 
Walter Summers (British Instructional) 





1921 ZEEBRUGGE British 1928 BATTLE OF FALKLAND AND CORONEL 
H, Bruce Woolfe and A. V. Bramble ISLANDS British — 
(British Instructional) : Walter Summers (British Instructional) 
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NEWS-REELS AND MAGAZINES 


1927 FALL OF THE ROMANOV DYNASTY 
Soviet Esther Schub (Sovkino) 





1935 G.B. MAGAZINE British Andrew 
Buchanan (weekly issues) 





1927 VERDUN French Léon Poirier 
(Gaumont) 
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PATHE NEWS REEL British PATHE NEWS REEL British 
Review of the Fleet at Spithead Wedding of the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester 





GAUMONT BRITISH NEWS British GAUMONT BRITISH NEWS British 
Assassination of King Alexander at Marseilles Leading in the Derby Winner, 1935 





MOVIETONE NEWS British MOVIETONE NEWS British 
Cuban Riots, 1935 Funeral of President Hindenburg 
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1934 








WHITHER GERMANY ? 
J. N. Williams (B & N Films) 


OMBRES SUR L’EUROPE 
Robert Alexandre (Pathe) 


THE MARCH OF TIME American 
The Emperor of Abyssinia 


British 


French 
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1834 THE WORLD WAR AND AFTER 
Hans Neiter (Freenat Films) 


1935 
Mussolini parades in Rome 


1935 


Road Safety episode 
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THE MARCH OF TIME American 


THE MARCH OF TIME American 


2. TRAVEL FILMS 


Pictorial descriptions of places and things, like guide- 
books, become dull with repetition. That is the case with 
travel films. But records of great endeavours, often obtained 
at personal risk, will always have a place in movie. There 

are few places and few climates in which cinematographers 

have not worked. Whether it is Cherry Kearton’s charm- 

ingly made lectures of Africa, Ponting’s reports of the Scott 

Expedition, the hotted-up misadventures of the Martin 

Johnsons, or the more frequent discursions of Mr. Fitz- 

Patrick as he ambles luxuriously around the world, the 

travel film has always been ular if not always re- 

munerative to its makers. Probably the most consistently 

good work has been done by Charles Herbert, who for 

years sent back charmingly observed little records which 

made up the Movietone Magic Carpet Series. Yet few of 
these explorers and travellers, some amateur and some 

euler ea have ever really made full use of their subjects. 

choedsack and Cooper, in their Persian adventure Grass 

and later with Chang and Rango, came nearest to under- 

standing the documentary approach indicated by Flaherty’s 
Nanook. The French, also, in Allegret’s Voyage au Congo 
and Poirier’s Croisiére Noire, raised the travel picture to the 
more dignified level of a documentaire. But the effect of 
these scenic films, whether in the Canadian Rockies or 
the Sunny Sahara, has always been that of animated 
picture post cards. More recently, the addition of spoken 
commentary has made inevitable the close packing of 
guide-book facts into the sound track shadowed by “ sym- 
pathetic ’’ music from an unseen orchestra. Such films 
rely wholly upon the camera’s ability to record and upon 
the picturesque nature of their subject-matter for appeal. 
Craftsmanship may be present in their use of the camera, 
as in Herbert’s work, but there is nothing creative in their 
conception and their lasting value is only historical. The 
Soviet travel film falls in a better class. The work of 
such men as Schneiderov, Blioch and Razmuni, in films 
like Pamyr, El-Yemen and Shanghai Document, combine both 
a skill of photography with a social and cultural under- 
standing of their material beside which the scenics of the 
FitzPatrick and Martin Johnson kind appear like children’s 
picture books. In general, travel films in which the camera 
and microphone are used to describe may be regarded 
as an introduction to documentary. 
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1927 LAND OF THE CANNIBALS French André- 
Paul Antoine (Super Film) 


1927 CHANG American’ Ernest 
Schoedsack and Meriam Cooper 
(Paramount) 


1910-13 WITH SCOTT IN THE 
ANTARCTIC British H. G. Ponting 





1929 EL-YEMEN Soviet 
Vladimir Schneiderov (Mezhrabpomfilm) 





1928 PAMYR Soviet Yerofeyev (Sovkino) 





1929 CAIN French Léon Poirier 





1925 LA CROISIERE NOIRE French Léon Poirier (Citroén) 
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FILMS OF FACT 





1935 BABOONA American Martin Johnson (Fox) 


1932 KAMET CONQUERED British F. S. Smythe 





1935 MOVIETONE MAGIC CARPET American 
C. H. Herbert (Fox) 
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1934. MOVIETONE MAGIC CARPET American 
C. H. Herbert (Fox) 





TRAVEL 


1935 FITZPATRICK TRAVELTALKS 
American The Island of Bali 








1935 ABYSSINIAN CAVALIERS German 
(Ufa) 





1934 CITIES OF THE DESERT British 
(L.M.B, Films) 
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3. INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


The claims for the film as an art are equalled only by the 
arguments which have arisen by the use of the film as 
an instrument for education. In its more obvious uses, 
all movie is concerned indirectly with the imparting of 
knowledge. Even the story-film combines a _ certain 
amount of general information with its description of Sy Sa ae : OR 
people’s experiences. Films of fact of every type are pre ca) Pes Mine 
directly concerned with providing knowledge. But with eyes TA Lea dthisgetee 
the remarkable strides that have been made during the me Pra a nae 
last five years in using the film as an aid to teaching, in- a 7 in eee 
structional films must be considered in a class by them- 
selves. The news-reel, the record film, the travel picture 
and the documentary, each is important in that it affords 
means whereby general education may be aided, but none 
is used exclusively for instructional purpose. It is necessary 
to disassociate the film from its functions as an art or as an 
entertainment before we can estimate its value as an educa- 
tional force. One of the main reasons for the chaos that 
has surrounded the educational film in Britain has been the 
reticence of its makers to discard their claim to being 
creative artists. Instructional films have been dragged 
along in the wake of documentary, aping its technique and 
borrowing its directors. Instructional films demand a quite 
different approach to subject-matter and a quite different 
use of the camera and microphone. When the makers of 
British instructional films get down to the job of under- 
standing the purpose of their films, and cease trying to 
achieve acclaim in the public theatres before finding their 
rightful place in the classroom, the movie’s place in the 
educational system will be more clearly defined. 

Progress has also been complicated in Britain by the close 
economic relations existing between production and ex- 
hibition. Sales of projectors have influenced the making 
of films. Speculative profits of the first have made a 
gamble of the second. In France, Germany and Russia, 
this position has been less acute, with the result that the 
instructional films of these countries have been developed 
steadily and sensibly. In Russia, especially, the correct 
use of the film for teaching purposes is understood. Cinema 
is a natural part of teaching curriculum and not a super- 
imposed agent. For many years the films of Benoit-Lévy 
and Jean Painlevé in Paris, of the Ufa cultural and scientific 
department in Germany and of the Mazaryk Institute in 
Czechoslovakia have suggested a logical and well-defined 
line of development for the instructional film. A new 
and exciting technique of animated trickwork has been a 
feature of the Atlantic three-minute films, brilliant examples 
of the screen’s use as a blackboard. In England, there has 
been no single authoritative growing point of educational 
cinema. There has been little clear thinking and much 
competition. Outstanding is the lovely and patient work 
of Percy Smith, a rare craftsman. His two series of bio- 
logical films, Secrets of Nature and Secrets of Life, in which he 
has been aided by the organising ability of Mary Field, 
have become universally known. With the resources of a 
big corporation behind it, the firm of G. B. Instructional 
has embarked upon a production schedule of educational 
films which, in size, rivals that of a Hollywood movie 
factory and, in variety, equals that of a public library. So 
far, its most important work has been in the biological 
and physical culture fields. What the lasting educational 
value of such activities will be cannot, as yet, be judged, 
but these efforts, supported by other less spectacular 
experiments, should lead in time to a proper foundation 
being laid for the instructional cinema, a foundation in 
which broadcasting and television will play important parts. 


Pa 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 





1934 LE CHANT DE LA MINE French 1934 FLEURS DE VIGNE 


Benoit-Lévy Benoit-Lévy 





1934 TIME AT THE SERVICE OF MAN Soviet 1925 MECHANICS OF THE BRAIN Soviet 
Kozlovski (Soyuztechfilm) V. 1. Pudovkin (Mezhrabpomfilm) 
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1935 SOVIET ART SERIES Soviet 1935 STORM IN THE ADRIATIC German 
(Soyuzkino-Chronika) (Ufa) 


OPPOSITE PAGE 


(a) 1930 THE PHANTOM British Percy Smith (British (c) 1831 THE TWO POUNDER British Percy Smith 
Instructional) (British Instructional) 

(b) 1931 WATER FOLK British Percy Smith (British (@) 1926 THE GNAT British Percy Smith (British 
Instructional) Instructional) 
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FILMS OF FACT 





1934 CONQUERING SPACE British 
Alexander Shaw (G.P.O. Film Unit) 





1934 ON THE HILLS AND IN THE VALLEYS Czech 
Carel Plicka (Ceskoslovensky Filmovy Tydenik) 





1935 DRY DOCK British 
Stanley Hawes (G.B. Instructional) 


1933 POWER British 
Donald Carter (British Instructional) 





1935 [NAVAL FILMS] French 
Jean Painleve 
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INSTRUCTIONAL 





1935 HYACS French 
Jean Painlevé 





1934 L’HIPPOCAMPE French 
Jean Painlevé 





1934 L’HIPPOCAMPE French 
Jean Painlevé 





1935 BATH-TIME AT THE ZOO British 
Mary Field (G. B. Instructional) 





1935 PRIVATE LIFE OF THE GANNETS British 
Dr, Julian Huxley (London Films) 
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FILMS OF FACT 





1935 PHYSICAL TRAINING (Girls) British 1935 THE MOSLEM PROBLEM French 
J. B. Holmes (G.B. Instructional) Marcel] Hubsch (Atlantic Films) 





1936 THE RED ARMY (The Cimex) British 1935 THE GRASSHOPPER Italian 
Miller Jones (G.B. Instructional) (Luce Institute) 





1929 CANCER British 1934 THE CATHODE RAY OSCILLOGRAPH British 
Dr. R. G. Canti: Cell in Tissue Cultures J. B. Holmes (G.B. Instructional) 


1a 





Associated primarily with the group of directors which 
developed from the English Empire Marketing Board, 
documentary as a class of film has been used loosely to 
describe anything from news-reel to travel pictures. Only 
recently has the word again been restricted to films drama- 
tising fact, thus permitting other kinds of realist films to 
fall into their proper places in the instructional, advertising, 
news and travel classifications. 

The opportunities which the documentary film | ek 
for the creative mind and the successes of recent films like 
The Song of Ceylon and Night Mail must not be permitted 
to suggest that this method of dramatising real life is a new 
tendency in movie. From a survey of story-films, particu- 
larly in epic and adventure, it is seen that natural 
backgrounds have often been used. But, with the rare 
exceptions of such films as The Covered Wagon or The Iron 
Horse, stories have been superimposed on backgrounds. 
The place of Flaherty and his filming of primitive life 
has already been mentioned. There are other traditions 
upon which the documentary method, as we know it 
to-day, has been built. The cinema of the Soviets, with 
its different phases arising from changing political and 
social circumstances, was one of the major growing points 
of documentary. The effect of the theories and practical 
work of artists like Pudovkin, Eisenstein, Dovjenko, Turin, 
and Dziga-Vertov are most important in any analysis of 
modern documentary. Cavalcanti’s experiments in France 
and Ruttmann’s symphonic films in Germany put forward 
the impressionist style. They romanticised everyday life 
and the industrial processes which form such a character- 
istic part of the modern world. 

It was from a study and criticism of these efforts that the 
British school of documentary arose. Technique has 
been developed, especially to incorporate the many 
imaginative capabilities of the microphone. Sound has 
become as important as picture. Economics of production 
have allied documentary to public service. Its directors 
have learnt to seek their themes beneath the surface of 


4. DOCUMENTARY 


1920 N&ANOOK 
OF THE NORTH 


Robert Flaherty 
(Reveillon Fréres) 


the current event, to search for reasons and references 
which have eventually meant an understanding of politics 
and economics. Blue books and white papers have 
become sources of inspiration as well as sources of informa- 
tion. Poetry has been found in common labour, prose in 
current event. Camera and microphone have been used 
with a specialised kind of technique, not. to describe the 
modern world but to reveal, to imply and to persuade. 
Dialectic methods of reasoning have influenced the 
presentation of subject. Journalism has taught the art 
of skilled reporting. New interpretations of the task of 
propaganda and new methods underlying the task of public 
education have not only made the production of docu- 
mentary films possible, but have taught its exponents to 
serve serious purposes and to employ their artistry to 
educate rather than to amuse. 

Although the significant focus point of documentary 
to-day is in England, spasmodic production is taking place 
elsewhere. The Soviets are meeting difficult problems in a 
country alive with subjects and worthwhile purposes. 
Ivens, Lods and other foreign directors have made their 
homes there. Ruttmann still brings his symphonic method 
to bear on films of city and industrial process for Nazi 
Germany. Kirsanov, Aurenche and others of a new 
generation seek sources of production in France and 
Storck contributes his creative work to a Belgian cinema 
that is otherwise undistinguished. America, with the 
exception of the individual work of such men as Steiner, 
Stern and Strand, fails to differentiate between the docu- 
mentary purpose and the demands of salesmanship in its 
vulgarest sense. In England only do we seem to have 
created a solid school of documentary which faces a future 
bounded only by political event. Documentary is securing 
the confidence of Government department and industrial 
concern alike. It has given its makers a responsibility. 
It has raised the movie from its status of providing popular 
amusement to a status of dignity and public service. 
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FILMS OF FACT 





1928 THE MAN WITH THE CAMERA Soviet 
Dziga-Vertov (Vufku) 





1931 NEW EARTH 
Dutch Joris Ivens (Capi) 


1927 OCTOBER Soviet 
S. M. Eisenstein (Sovkino) 


1928 THE GENERAL 
LINE Soviet S. M. 
Eisenstein (Sovkino) 





1931 ENTHUSIASM Soviet 
Dziga-Vertov (Vufku) 





1934 THREE SONGS OF LENIN Soviet 
Dziga-Vertov (Mezhrabpomfilm) 
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1926 RIEN QUE LES HEURES French 
Alberto Cavalcanti (Néofilm) 





1926 BERLIN German 
Walther Ruttmann (Fox-Europa) 


we posite: 1928 TURKSIB Soviet Victor Turin 
ostok-kino) 


1929 RAIN Dutch Joris Ivens 
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FILMS OF FACT 
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1930 PHILIPS-RADIO Dutch Joris Ivens (Philips) 








1933 BORINAGE Belgian Ivens and Storck (E.P.1.) 
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DOCUMENTARY 





Above: 1929 DRIFTERS British John Grierson (Empire 
Marketing Board) 


Opposite: 1928 FINIS TERRAE French Jean Epstein 
(Societe Générale). 1934 GERMANY TO-DAY AND 
YESTERDAY German Wilfried Basse (Basse Films and 
Kulturfilmbiihne). 1932 DOURO Portuguese Manoel Oliveira. 
1932 A BRO MORNING American Jay Leyda 


Below: 1930 THE PORT OF LONDON (unfinished) 
British John Grierson (Empire Marketing Board). 1931 THE 
COUNTRY COMES TO TOWN _ British Basil Wright 
(Empire Marketing Board) 





FILMS OF FACT 





1932 CONTACT British 1934 GRANTON TRAWLER British 
Paul Rotha (British Instructional) Grierson and Anstey (Empire Marketing Board) 





1933 INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN British 1933 CARGO FROM JAMAICA British 
Flaherty and Grierson (Empire Marketing Board) Basil Wright (Empire Marketing Board) 





1933 VOICE OF THE WORLD British 1934 AERO -ENGINE British 
Arthur Elton (The Gramophone Company) Arthur Elton (Empire Marketing Board) 
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1933 LINER CRUISING SOUTH British 1934 THE FISHING BANKS OF SKYE British 
Basil Wright (Empire Marketing Board) John Grierson (G.P.O. Film Unit) 





1933 UNCHARTED WATERS British 1934 SEA CHANGE British 
Edgar Anstey (Empire Marketing Board) Alex Shaw (Orient Line) 





1933 SO THIS IS LONDON British 1932 THE NEW OPERATOR British 
Marion Grierson (Strand Films) Stuart Legg (G.P.O. Film Unit) 
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FILMS OF FACT 





1935 AIRMAIL | | British 1934-5 THE FACE OF BRITAIN British 
Elton and Shaw (G.P.O. Film Unit) Paul Rotha (G.B. Instructional) 





1935 THE MINE British 
J. B. Holmes (G.B. Instructional) 1934 WEATHER FORECAST British 


Evelyn Spice (G.P.O. Film Unit) 





1934 UNDER THE CITY British 1934-5 SHIPYARD British 
Elton and Shaw (G.P.O. Film Unit) Paul Rotha (G.B. Instructional) 
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DOCUMENTARY 





1935 COAL FACE British 1934-5 THE SONG OF CEYLON British 
Grierson, Cavalcanti and Auden (Empo) Basil Wright (Ceylon Tea Propaganda Board) 





1935 NIGHT MAIL British 1935 HOUSING PROBLEMS British 
Wright and Watt (G.P.O. Film Unit) Arthur Elton (British Commercial Gas Association) 
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1935 DINNER HOUR British 1935 B.B.C., THE VOICE OF BRITAIN British 
Edgar Anstey (British Commercial Gas Association) Stuart Legg (B.B.C.) 
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FILMS OF FACT 


Below : 


Right: 1934 QUE VIVA MEXICO 
FRANCE French Dimitri Kirsanov 


Mexican  S. M. Eisenstein 





Left: 1934 MAN OF 


ARAN British Robert 
Flaherty (Gaumont 
British) 
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Right: 1936 ELEPHANT 
BOY British Robert 


Flaherty (London Films) Below: 1936 CONQUEST OF 


THE AIR British Alexander 
Korda (London Films) 





Belgian Henri 
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AVANT- 





GARDE 





TRICK 


Movie’s dependence upon machinery, and the high 
expense of the latter in relation to that of the other arts, 
has necessarily limited experiment. Where the materials 
for painting, writing or sculpture may be bought for a 
few shillings, or at the most a few pounds, the apparatus 
for movie-making costs several hundred before any thought 
can be given to its use. When this fact is considered, it is 
remarkable that enough avant-garde work has been done for 
it to receive a separate section in this survey. 

In avant-garde we are taking only those experiments in 
movie which have been the result of non-commercial effort. 
There have been experimental tricks enough with camera 
and microphone, scenery and acting, in many fiction films 
produced on speculative lines. Documentary in itself has 
done more to revolutionise technique than the combined 
efforts of the avant-garde. But there are certain experi- 
ments, often by amateurs, occasionally by professionals, 
which could only have been made outside the field of the 
commercial film trade, and which, although modest in 
size and number, demand a place in cinema. 

The avante-garde movement has flourished once in movie. 
During the years 1923-29 there was sustained production. 
That was in Paris, when movie became the plaything of 
the intelligentsia; when Clair, Cavalcanti, Epstein, 
Lacombe, Deslav and others used every trick of the 
camera and cutting-bench for amusing effect. Surrealism, 
dadaism and other manifestations of modern art found 
expression in the movie. As part of the movement, there 
grew up the specialist theatres in which these revolutionary 
efforts were shown—Studio 28, Le Vieux Colombier, 
Studio Diamant, L’Hermitage—some of which now 
prosper by presenting American films. Yet, despite a fairly 
sustained continuity of product, there was little attempt to 
establish the avant-garde movement on a basis which would 
ensure economic stability. Earlier in Germany, Viking 
Eggeling had experimented with ‘ abstract’ films, using 
the screen as a two-dimensional blackboard. Kéch, 
Richter, Metzner and others did their share of trickwork. 
Lotte Reiniger invented and developed the silhouette 
films for which she is now widely known. Elsewhere, in 
Prague and Amsterdam, other progressive cinéastes used 
movie for new and interesting purposes. But, lacking 
organised production, lacking organised international dis- 
tribution, the avant-garde film became more and more 
spasmodic in production. Some of its exponents, 
like Clair, were enticed into the commercial movie. 
Others turned back to the arts which they had 


FILMs 


deserted. A few struggled on without hope of success. 

Only one branch of trick cinema has really flourished 
and then because it was peculiarly suited to comedy. 
Animated cartoons were successfully made during the War, 
owing their origin to the comic-strip feature of American 
journalism. Krazy Kat, Felix and Mutt and Jeff were all 
newspaper figures before they became animated in celluloid. 
The rise of Disney was a sequel to the success of his pre- 
decessors, but Disney, like all other artists in cinema, had 
a grim struggle before Mickey Mouse was securely established. 
Even to-day, when Disney cartoons are universally shown, 
production is only just on a satisfactory economic basis. 
To achieve this, Disney has wisely organised his work on a 
collective basis, turning the industrial nature of his medium 
to advantage and producing one of the few worthwhile 
things of cinema by means of mass-production. As in 
documentary, the makers of trick films have recently used 
industry as a source of finance. Georg Pal, working 
in colour, has found electricity a useful master. His films 
for Philips are both amusing and lovely to watch. Len 
Lye, also using colour, harnesses experiment to Post Office 
advertising and to publicity for petrol. In fact, as the 
avant-garde films of the surrealists and jeune cinéastes have 
become fewer, so there has been a lively growth of trick 
and puppet films. In Paris, Alexieff and Parker have 
invented an interesting new process. ‘Their Night on 
a Bare Mountain stands high in trick films. In Russia, there 
is experiment in all kinds of trickwork—cartoon and doll 
films. Vano and Tsekhanovski are the principal exponents 
of the cartoon and Ptushko’s doll film of A New Gulliver 
has been verv successful. In general, however, much 
must be done in the way of organising distribution 
before we can expect the production of trick films to be 
economically secure. Trick films are, for the time being, 
necessarily short films. The machinery of distribution 
evolved by the film trade gives short films poor treatment. 
The big story-film, the programme feature picture, the 

uota ‘fill up,” these have been allowed to relegate the 
short film to an insignificant place. Unless some form of 
subsidy is available, such as publicity or education, or 
unless some form of quota ruling is set up, the short film will 
continue to be financially unsuccessful in England and 
America. No one in movie has attempted to create proper 
methods of distribution and proper lines of salesmanship 
for the short film. Yet it is in this field that much of the 
most interesting events of movie are to-day taking 
place. 
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l. AVANT-GARDE 


Experiment in any art must always suffer harsher criticism 
than orthodox product. In movie, we are perhaps over- 
critical of the avant-garde. We do not consider fully the 
limitations under which its films have been made. It is 
true that a certain amount of avante-garde effort is futile, 
but this is the product of the “ parlour revolutionaries ”’. 
It does not represent the real avant-garde movement. 
Whether we agree or disagree with their purpose, on the 
grounds of social insignificance or on the grounds of 
esthetic principle, we must regard with serious critical 
attention the work of such cinéastes as Henri Storck, Moholy- 
Nagy, Bruguiére and Kirsanov. When poets like Cocteau 
and painters like Dali turn temporarily to cinema as a 
medium, we cannot ignore their effort as we could that of 
the earlier Parisian playboys. But so much of the avant- 
garde movement is pretentious, so much is merely deriva- 
tive, that it becomes hard for the critic to distinguish the 
genuine experiment from the spurious attempt. 


Left : 1917-22 DIAGONALE 
SYMPHONIE German 
Vikin Eggeling. 1928 
FILMSTUD German 
Hans Richter 





Right: 1926 EMAK 
BAKIA French Man Ray 


1923 THE WA. 
British 
Francis Bruguiére 





AVANT-GARDE 





1925 LES AVENTURES DE ROBERT MACAIRE 
French Jean Epstein (Albatros) 





1928 THE SEASHELL AND THE CLERGYMAN 
French Germaine Dulac 





1928 MENILMONTANT French 
Dimitri Kirsanov 





1928 BRUMES D’AUTOMNE French 
Dimitri Kirsanov 





1928 THE LOVE OF ZERO American 
Robert Florey 





1928 MARCHE DES MACHINES French 
Eugen Deslav 
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AVANT-GARDE 





1930 IDYLLE A LA PLAGE Belgian 
Henri Storck (Anker-film) 





1929 HANDS German Miklos Bandy (Fama Film) 





1930 LA FLAMME BLANCHE Belgian 
Charles Dekeukelaire 





1933 LIGHT PENETRATES THE DARKNESS Czech 
Vavra and Pilat 
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1929 LE CHIEN ANDALOU French Luis Bunuel 
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AVANT-GARDE 
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1929 UBERFALL German 
Erno Metzner 





1935 SANG DU POETE French 
Jean Cocteau 





1935 THINGS TO COME (excerpts from) British 
Moholy-Nagy (London Films) 
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1930 L’AGE D'OR French Salvador Dali 
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a. TRICK FILMS 


Seen again to-day, the fantasy films of Georges Méliés, 
made during the early years of the century, are remarkable 
for the power of invention displayed by their maker. To 
Méliés should be given the credit as the first experimentalist 
in cinema. But when he gave up his ingenious trips to 
the moon, camera trickery in movie found outlet only in 
the crazy cause of slapstick and occasionally to create 
visions or dreams in melodrama. The cartoon film, with 
its animation of black-and-white drawings, was the next 
trick use of camera mechanism and a departure from the 
photographic realism of the story-film. From Out of the 
Inkwell to the Silly Symphonies is a great step, but the 
principles of animation remain the same. With colour, 
synchronised sound and music to aid him, Walt Disney’s 
imagination and humour have captured a world audience. 
None of his imitators, and there are many, have come near 
to his success or skill. The Soviets also are developing a 
group of cartoonists, some of whose work appears interest- 
ing; while Hoppin and Grosse, after their Joie de Vivre, 
are exploring a world of their own. Puppets and dolls are 
obvious material for trick films. Starevitch delighted 
some of us with his Magic Clock, but again it has been left 
to the Soviets to develop the puppet film for serious ends as 
in A New Gulliver. Some of Oscar Fischinger’s changing 

atterns of light and colour synchronised to concert music 
ve found their way into the public theatres. So also 
have the charming romanticisms of Lotte Reiniger’s 
silhouette films which have gained by the addition of syn- 
chronised music. Her more recent work has had a 
swifter tempo. Galathea probably shows her patience and 
craftsmanship at its best. Pal’s doll and model work has 
already been mentioned. It is perhaps the most imagina- 
tive use that has yet been madeof colour. Like Disney, Pal 
has appreciated the industrial character of his medium and 
engages, a group of technicians to work under his super- 
vision. If Night on a Bare Mountain is their first experiment, 
its genuine dramatic quality and flexibility of light and 
shade signal out Alexieff and Parker as two of the most 
creative artists working in trick films. When they can add 
colour to their material, their cartoons should mark the 
beginning of a new type of trick film capable of dramatic 
context as distinct from the usual line of comedy. If 
distribution for such films can be organised and production 
placed on a firm economic basis, trick films are capable of 
great development and should offer a wide field to the 
creative mind as an alternative to the documentary method. 
As with every kind of film and every branch of movie, the 
final issue is one of finance for production. 





(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 





1933 MICKEY’S GALA PREMIERE 
American Walt Disney (United Artists) 


1933 PLAYFUL PLUTO American 
Walt Disney (United Artists) 


1934 ORPHANS’ BENEFIT American 
Walt Disney (United Artists) 


c.1921 FELIX THE CAT American 
Pat Sullivan (Paths) 


TRICK FILMS 





1934 TALE OF CZAR DURANDA Soviet 1934 TALE OF CZAR DURANDA Soviet 
Vano and Greenberg (Mezhrabpom-film) Vano and Greenberg (Mezhrabpom-film) 





1932 BLACK AND WHITE Soviet 1927 THE SKATING RINK Soviet 
Vano and Amalrik (Mezhrabpom-film) Vano and Cherkes (Mezhrabpom-Russ) 





LE AVVENTURE DI PINOCCHIO italian 1934 ORGANCHIX Soviet 
Luigi de Vecchi Khodatayev and Cherkes (Mosfilm) 
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TRICK FILMS 





1934. NIGHT ON A BARE MOUNTAIN French 


Alexieff and Parker 1934 THE ROLLING ROAD German 
Lotte Reiniger (Uranus) 
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1934 LIDEE French 
we Berthold Bartosch 





1935 PAPAGENO German 
Lotte Reiniger 





ADVENTURES OF PRINCE ACHMED German 1935 GALATHEA German 
Lotte Reiniger (Comenius) Lotte Reiniger 
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TRICK FILMS 





1928 PLAY AND WORK Soviet 
Ptushko (Soyuzkino) 





1935 SHIP OF THE ETHER Dutch 
Georg Pal (Philips) 





1935 THE MAGIC ATLAS Dutch 
Georg Pal (Philips) 





1936 ALI BABA Dutch Georg Pal 
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TRICK FILMS 


1934 THE MASCOT 
French L. Starevitch 
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1934 A NEW GULLIVER 
Seviet Ptushko (Mosfilm) 
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